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Initially^ the committee whose members authored this 
monograph was commissioned to investigate the current thoughts and 
practices surrounding the certification of the curriculum worker. As 
evidenced by the papers contained here^ the group's perspective 
broadened to include attention to the role, function, and preparation 
of the curriculum leader. Eugene Bartoo's paper presents a historical 
..review and performs a conceptual housecleaning as he establishes a 
framework for guiding further analysis and for issuing 
recommendations by the working group. Allan Sturges presents and 
examines data about what state certification officials are thinking 
and are doing about curriculum leader certification. Allan Sturges 
and Veronica Kollar present information on competency-based 
. preparation programs for curriculum workers; Donald J. Chrisfensen 
examines the tasks, concerns, satisfactions, and career lines of the 
curriculum worker. A separate chapter presents the group's summaries 
and recommendations. The final chapter is an annotated bibliography. 
(Autiior/IRT) 
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PHILIP L HOSFORD 



Curriculum changes. Instructional procedures change. They 
always have and always will. Frequently, those responsible for 
changes, in curriculum and instruction are accused of negligence 
because of the slowness of change. Less often, they are berated 
for changes too hastily made. These extremes are diminis' ing, 
however, as the professional role and preparation of currir^^'um 
leaders become better defined. 

Quality in curriculum leadership is currently provided by 
people competent in both supervision and curriculum development. 
ASCD- is composed of just such people. We have consistently 
supported efforts to refine and professionalize the role of the 
curriculum leader and this book represents our latest effort in 
"this cause. ^j,- 

Here, the history of our "'concern is traced from the ASCD 
1946 Yearbook, Leadership Throxtgh Supervision, through the 
ASCD 1965 Yearbook, Role of the Supervisor and Curriculum 
Director in a Climate of Change. Results of current surveys indi- ' 
eating who. we are and what we have been doing .are reported. 
National interest in improving the preparation and certification 
of curriculum leaders is documented. Minimum standards are 
recommended for experience, preparation, and certification of the 
curriculum leader. The annotated bibliography is an integral part 
of the book and a valuable contribution to our field. 

More, important to me, however, is the sense obtained from 
reading the manuscript — a sense of where we have been and where 
we are going as curriculum leaders. If curriculum is the set of 
experiences planned to influence learners toward desired goals, and 
instruction is the process of influencing learners toward those goals, 
then the similarity of competencies for improving instruction and 
developing curriculum becomes clear. For example, continuous 
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curriculum development is essential if the supervisor is to be 
helpful to teachers and learners. Similarly, supervisory skills are 
essential in the conduct '^f modern curriculum development efforts. 
One function devoid of the other seems entirely inappropriate in a 
democratic education undertaking. 

We now know that how we teach is at least as important as 
the selection of what we teach. The planned curriculum can be 
improved through continuous curriculum, development facilitated 
by skillful supervision. The silent curriculum created in the process*, 
of instruction can be improved through supervision and continuous 
curriculum development. Supervisory and curriculum develop- 
ment skills are both necessary to facilitate change at the most 
appropriate time. Such a combination of knowledge and skills may 
evolve as the formal minimum requirement for all of us desiring 
to be known as curriculum leaders. 

This book should accelerate that evolution. 

Philip L. Hosford, President 1076-77 
Association for Supervision 
and Curricidum Development 

Thanks is extended to the chief state school officers and university 
professors for their cooperation in the preparation of the chapter 
on certification. Also, thanks is extended to the ASCD professors of 
curriculum who critiqued the bibliography; to the 500 curriculum 
workers who participated in the curriculum worker survey; and to 
the ASCD units, boards, and individuals who submitted possible 
competencies. 

Special thanks is extended to Gerald Firth, Gary Griffin, Ben 
Harris, Richard Kimpston, Donald Myers, and Edmund Short for 
special treatment of the bibliography; to Socius, a social research 
firm based in Minnesota, for assisting in the preparation of the 
curriculum worker surveys; and to Myra Taub for her diligence in 
managing the necessary mailings and in typing the several drafts 
of the manuscript. 

Final editing of the manuscript and publication of this booklet 
were the responsibility of Robert R. Leeper, Associate Director and 
Editor, ASCD publications. The production was handled by Elsa 
Angell with the assistance of Teola T. Jones and Polly Larson, with 
Nancy Olson as Production Manager. The cover and design of this 
booklet are by Michael J. Davis. 
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CHARLES A. SPEIKER 



A TRULY UPLIFTING EXPERIENCE f Or me since joining the ASCD staff 
has been the privilege of participating in and learning from the 
Working Group on the Role, Function, and Preparation of the 
Curriculum Worker. Members of this group have unselfishly at- 
tended to the charges given them by the Board of Directors of 
ASCD. They have also demonstrated their ability to blend their 
systematic and creative qualities in accomplishing the needed tasks 
and activities. 

Initially, the group was commissioned to' investigate the cur- 
rent thoughts and practices surrounding the certification of the 
curriculum worker. As evidenced by the papers contained in this 
monograph, the group's perspective has broadened to include atten- 
tion to the role, function, and preparation of the curriculum leader. 

Eugene B?rtoo presents a historical review and performs a 
conceptual house cleaning. His paper is intended as the beginning 
of a framework for guiding further analysis and for issuing recom- 
mendations by the working group. The theoretical concerns con- 
tained in the Bartoo article suggest that graater attention should 
be given to the use of terminology and its clarification; and, that the 
development of any preparation program goes beyond the mere 
collection of what has been done or what is being done. It would be 
a flaw to argue that because something is being done it ought to be 
done. Similarly, it would be flawed argument to state that merely 
because certain opinions and perceptions suggest that something 
ought to be done, that that suggestion be implemented without a 
theoretical reference. A total overhaul of preparation programs 
based on sound principles and concepts including those tenets from 
the field of psychology could be proposed as a result of this paper 
and its implications. 

Allan Sturges presents data to challenge our current practices. 

1 
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2 CURRICULUM LKADKRS: IMPROVING THKIR INFLUKNCK 

After data are in hand on what state certification oflicials think 
about and are doinp: about curricuhim leader certification, and after 
opinions from professors about the preparation and certification of 
the curriculum leader are gathered, then what? It may be that we 
must ^^0 back to the word ''certification" and determine the whys 
and icJiuts of certification. What are the assumption;; behind the 
practice of certifyin^jf? Did certification develop from a now out- 
dated control theory? Does certification still continue to serve in 
preparing the curriculum leader? What expertise was brought to 
bear when certification requirements were developed? Has anyone 
shown a connection between certification and ability to perform 
satisfactorily on the job? Is there a service to the curriculum leader 
beyond a ritual entrance and sanctioning ceremony? This chapter 
on certification will stimulate additional questions and investigation 
as well as clarify the present situation. A preliminary report of 
this study was included in the March 1975 issue of Eibicatloual 
Leadership^ 

Chapter 3 by Alhm Sturges and Veronica Kollar likewise 
provides a stimulus for numerous questions. The collection of 
''Competencies for Curriculum Workers" in its raw state alone 
(967 statements) provides material for further study. Moreover, 
the same questioning strategy that could be used in the certification 
issue could be used in the area of competencies. Certification need 
not imply "competence to do a job satisfactorily/' Also, po.ssessing 
certain competencies does not necessarily imply that a satisfactory 
job will be done. It could also be said that very few "competencies" 
are even stated in the raw data, depending on the definition of 
"competency" used. It may be that a great many ' professors are 
eciuating "behavioral or performance objectives" with "compe- 
tency." It may be that one could only generate a conipctcvcy based 
on certain theoretical formulations (which may have no relation to 
existing courses) and related to the actual functions, duties, tasks, 
activities, or needs of a particular district. One might call thi.s 
approach a delicate combination of the notions "reality preparation" 
and "reality research and theory building." Then, to test the worth 
of a preparation program, one would po.ssibly interview graduates 
on the job: finding out what they do, how they do it, and whether 
or rot their preparation was of assistance. At the very least the 
results of the 9Jurges-Kollar efforts provide a ground for the 
generation of recommendations in Chapter 5. 

1 .A. W. Sturgo.^. "Ccrtincation of Curriculum Workcr.s: Whore Do Wo 
Stand?" fuilni:afh}nil Lcaderffhip :)2 (0): 308-100; March 1075. 
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An initial attempt at **reality research" was conducted by 
Donald J. Christensen, whose findings are presented in Chapter 
4. These data, coupled with follow-up data collection activities 
and answers to some of the pertinent questions, could form the 
basis of a **sanctionable" program of preparation— sanctioned per- 
haps by a select group of professionals, external to a certification 
system. This is but one possible image of the future. 

Chapter 5 is an attempt to answer the question, *'So what?" 
After a yearlong study, members of the group decided that their 
recommendations were needed as to the role,' function, preparation, 
and certification of the curriculum leader. 

A review of the literature was initiated. This included the use 
of several descriptors, among which were: **curriculum," **curric- 
ulum research," and ''curriculum development." The search of the 
literature of education included use of such sources as the ERIC 
file, dissertation abstracts, and general literary sources. The 
''Annotated Bibliography" in this document was prepared by 
Maenelle Dempsey with assistance from Lucy Dyer, a graduate 
student in Curriculum and Instruction at Georgia. State University, 
Atlanta. 

The annotated bibliography, in the writer's opinion, would 
have deserved to be published on its own merit. A comprehensively 
current search has apparently escaped the grasp of students inter- 
ested in this area. This bibliography is sufficient in size and scope 
to be manageable and useful. 

For the present, the monumental task of determining the 
current state of certification and preparation of the curriculum 
leader seems to be launched. Certainly, rigorous study and develop- 
ment will continue to be relevant rather than be lost to pessimism, 
skepticism, or faddism. This monograph represents the necessary 
first step toward the task of systematically understanding, studying, 
and improving the role, function, and preparation of the Curric- 
ulum Leader. 
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DONALD J. CHRISTENSEN, CHAIRPERSON 



In 1973, AN ASCD COMMITTEE began to study the preparation and 
certification of curriculum workers. The Executive Council recog- 
nized a need for continuing the investigation and in May 1974 
established . a vi^orking group to examine further the status of 
curriculum leaders' certification. Five persons were invited to 
serve on this working group-.-'- The committee was convened by 
Charles A. Speiker, Associate Director of ASCD, in October of 
that year in Columbus, Ohio. 

At that two-day session a plan to assess the curriculum 
leaders' certification was formulated. That plan noted a rationale 
which asserted that before elements of certification could be 
recommended, there must be an understanding of what curriculum 
is, what curriculum leaders ought to do, what curriculum leaders 
presently do, a basis for curriculum and curriculum planning in 
educational philosophy, and an indication of the status of certifi- 
cation as it presently exists. 

To address this plan, members of the committee agreed to 
undertake separate investigations which focused on : 

1. The role, function, training, and attitudes of curriculum 
leaders 

2. State department certification practices, and professors' 
views on the certification of curriculum leaders 

3. Institutes', associations', and individuals' views on compe- 
tencies of curriculum leaders 

4. Research that addressed the preparation of curriculum 
leaders. 
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The total thrust of this project wa.s a collective effort formu- 
lated by the working.jjroup.. The format of the problem, the nuances 
of shaping the task, and its direction and focus were arrived at 
throuijh i?roup process. In addition to the October 1974 meeting, 
the working group met in December 1974 in Washington, D.C., 
at the AStD offices, and in March 1975 during the Annual ASCD 
Conference in New Orleans. 

Finally, in October of 1975, the group met in Alexandria, 
Virginia, to draw to a close their yearlong effort through the 
drafting of an initial set of recommendations and a position paper 
on the role of the curriculum leader. 

It is to be noted that parts of this document were prepared 
by individual members of the working group, to address the task 
jointly identified by the total group. Accordingly, this document 
is a collection of individually prepared papers. The authors of 
these papers recognize the limitations of their studies. This com- 
plex field has been discussed, described, and studied for many years, 
and definitive answers are not easy to come by. However, review 
of the papers seemed to indicate a thread of concern and agree- 
ment. For example, note the similarities as to what the practi- 
tioners have said regarding competencies and those listed by 
professors and others. Furthermore, agreement seemed to be 
present in the need for certification and In research reported in 
the annotated bibliography. The data accumulated by the members 
of the working group were examined in relation to each topic, not 
collectively. Thus, the combined data are a fertile field for extended 
analysis of the preparation and role of the curriculum leader at the 
various levels of service to schools. 

Editor's note: Midway through the working group's activities 
a distinction between curriculum worker and curriculum leader was 
noted. The term ''curriculum worker" applied to most educators — 
whether central office administrator, teacher, or principal. T a 
term '^curriculum lea'^^r'' applied to that person with primary 
responsibility for the planning, coordination, and/or management 
of curriculum activity in a district. It is the concept of the "cur- 
riculum leader'' that occupied most of the working group's efforts. 
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"'Ji mmmMumwrnkmr? 

- • EUGENE BARTOO 



One wonders Iioiv the indefinite, advising-ivithout-autliority 
role of the curricnluni specialists managed to prevail as long and as 
satisfactorily as it did before anyone requested objective evidence 
of its effectiveness. Had not the academicians, the yonth of America, 
the minority group parents, and the teachers demanded a greater 
voice in matters of curriculum and Instruction, things might have 
continued indefinitely as they tvere. But the often disruptive 
demands of these groups could not be ignored or talked aioay. 
Action had to be taken. The role of the administrator as the 
''official leader'' was quite clear (Hein, 1973, p. 376), 

The schools can no longer safely assume (in the age of the 
managers) that currictdum leadership is one and the same with 
school administration; curriculum design integrity and continuing 
professional leadership in academic affairs demand clear role dif-^ 
ferentiation beyond any existing precedents, actual or theoretical 
(Wilson, 1971, p, 71). 



The question in the tiile seems quite simple on the surface. 
It is certainly germane to the discussion about certification .since 
one presumes that the group to be certified ought to be identified. 
The question, however, is not simple, but quite complex as can be 
seen if the question were to be reworded to disclose the reason for 
asking the question : Is the concept "curriculum worker" sufficiently 
well defined as to allow the differentiation of curriculum workers 
from non-curriculum workers? 

6 
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WHO IS THK CURRICULUM WOKKKR? 



More particularly, the concept "curriculum worker'' is to be 
thouKht of as the catajonj *'curriri;lum worker." The concept refers 
to a classification or ^n-ouping of persons on the basis of some sort 
of rationale. In answering the above question, we seek clarification 
ol a type of concept referred to as a category. This .specification is 
helpful in interpreting various con.structions of the curriculum 
worker concept because it forces the consideration of tho.se logical 
demands made when one is operating categorically.' 

There are two ways to define a category. One way is to identify 
the criteria to be used in determining membership in the category. 
The other way is to list all the members of the category, or enough 
of them to make the criteria for membership clear. Either way is 
.sufficient for the purpo.se of definition. This process seems appro- 
priate for the task of determining whether the curriculum worker 
category is sufficiently well defined. 

The methodology suggested here is that of concept elucidation. 
The .source of information upon which such elucidation is per- 
formed is, of course, the literatui'o about the curriculum worker. 
A strict adherence to the methodology would dictate that only works 
which contain the term '^curriculum worker" .should be presented. 
To do so, however, would limit the analy.sis .so severely that the tacit 
meaning of the concept would be de.stroyed. That tacit meaning 
involves notions that (a) the curriculum worker is the major prac- 
titioner in a field of activity and knowledge, (b) the term curric- 
ulum /Avorker is a kind of catch-all phra.se referring to those 
practitioners who have also been labeled with several other descrip- 
tors, and (c) the category of curriculum worker is not nece.s.sarily 
separate fi'om or identical with the category of, say, curriculum 
specialist. The argument here is that to only hunt for the specific 
term curriculum worker is to make the category mistake (Kyle, 
1949). 

Yearbooks of ASCD 

The one organization in the United Slates that has a hi.story 
of literature dealing with descriptions of and prescriptions for 

' The loix'm of catc;roi'ics owa^ most of its explication to Ru,sscU and 
Whitehead's f^ntwipia Matlicwntica. An interesting: and widely quoted appli- 
cation of thi.s lo^nc is: Gilbert Ryle. Tliv Couvipt of Mind. Xe\y York: Barnes 
& Noble, l'J49. The curriculum field in particular is now fnidinjr some of its 
lanjcua^'e scrutinized from thi.s framework; for example: L. B. Daniel.s. **\Vhat 
Is the Lan^'iiaKe of the Practical?*' Cfti'rictfhtm Thiorn SrtiroyI: -1 (.J): 2:?7- 
01; 1075. 
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8 CURRICULUM LKADKRS: IMPROVING THKIR INFLUKNCK 



curriculum worker.^ is the Ai>sociation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD). That organization has also prompted 
and promoted the work of the ^roup compilin^^- these working 
papers;- 

The last major publication dealing specifically with the cur- 
riculum worker concept was ASCD's 1965 Yearbook (ASCD, 
1965). Although the title lists the supervisor and the curriculum 
director as the actors to whom the imminent roles pertain, Carlson, 
as Chairman of the Committee that planned the publication, 
reported : 

. . . the Committee decided that for the purposes^ of this Yearbook, 
since the titles "supervisor" and "eurriL-ulum director" often are used 
interehangciibly as to function, the terms might be used in the broadest 
sense to indieate perscnis whr), either through working with supervisors, 
principals, or others at a central oHice level, eontribute to the improvement 
of teaehing and or the implementation and development of curriculum 

As the Yearbook developed, the use of terminok)gy as agreed upon by 
the Committee was maintained with one exception: additional terms of 
curriciihim worker— curriculum specialists, consultants, curriculum lead- 
ers, and instructional leaders— all have been used in the same sense as . 
supervisor and curriculum director (pp. 2-3), 

The description, then, of curriculum worker was made by 
citing the criterion of function, that is, **per,sons who . . , contribute 
to the improvement of teaching and or the implementation and 
development of curriculum." The term curriculum worker was 
used only once in the Carl.son chapter and the verbal conjunction 
of supervi.sor and curriculum director was maintained. The posi- 
tions of the writers of the other chapters of the Yearbook ,served 
to support and embellish the criterion of function presented by 
the Committee,-" 

Van Tirs chapter of the Yearbook added a criterion to the 
definition. Written over a decade ago, the chapter was produced 
in the mid,st of national curriculum reform in the subject matter 
areas. In this chapter Van Til warned of the dangers of ignoring 
the .specialized wi.sdom that the ^'professional educator" could bring 

-Tho writer wi.shcs to acknowledge the help of the other members of 
the Workinir Group on the Role, Function, and Preparation of the Curriculum 
Leader .sponsored by ASCD : Donald Christensun, MaeneUe Dempsey, Veronica 
Kollar, and Allan Stur^-es. The writer would also like to thank I.uey Dyer 
Richard Durr, and Robert ITarnack who read earlier drafts of this paper and 
made many extensive and helpful comments. 

-It may be important to reeojrnize that the Yearbook Committee mem- 
buj-ship is not the same as tlie ^-r -tp of writers who produced the Yearbook, 
although It can be assumed that the two jrroups did not work in toUd isolation 
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to the reform efVort; a wariiing" that was not generally heeded. 
While paying respect to the various education specialists, including 
supervisors and curriculum directors, he wrote of the "role of the 
ffcnrridisr as one who "must bear the responsibility for the long 
and comprehensive view of the curriculum*' (pp. 26-27). This 
criterion was reiterated in the Shafer and Mackenzie chapter 
(p, 69). 

Two more criteria were added to the definition ot curriculum 
worker by Babcock. He resolved the awkward, or perhaps redun- 
dant, use of the phrase "supervi-soi- and curriculum director" by 
referring to such a person as a **curriculum leader'' and later as 
the ^'curriculum suporvi.sor*' or the '\supervi.sor of curriculunV 
(p. 58). One importa: !: criterion added is that of leadership. He 
also stated that the curriculum leader is part of the administrative 
structure of the school and argued that'such a leader should occupy 
a stdfj ptisitit}}), as opposed to a line position (the .second criterion, 
p. 61). 

The other chapters amplify the four criteria of definition pre- 
.sented. Shafer and Mackenzie elaborated on the .special functions 
of the curriculum worker. Klohr itemized .some potentially fruitful 
areas for further work in the theory and research about and for 
the curriculum worker. _ 

Before investigating other descriptions of the curriculum 
worker concept it is important to take a .second look at the seem- 
ingly redundant use of the terms "supervisor" and "curriculum 
director." One would think that if they are used interchangeably, 
then they could be dropped for a single term, or that one or the 
other alone could be used. Each of the.se oj^tions has been taken 
on occa.sion by other writers with no apparent loss of meaning. 
However, the 1965 Yearbook retained the two terms in the title, 
A partial understanding of this curiosity lies in the genesis and 
history of ASCD. 

ASCD was born in March of 1943 at the Chicago meeting of 
the National Education A.ssociation (NEA). ASCD had been, until 
1975, aniliated with the NEA, as had mo.st other professional edu- 
cator groups. The ASCD department was conceived through the 
mai-riage of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, founded by the NEA in 1921, to the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, an organization of about the same age as the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors. As the Jmn'nal nf Addresses and Procee.dbKjs 
documents (NEA, 19-12) : 
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10 CURRICULUM I.EADKRS: IMl'KOVINC, THEIR INFLUKNCE 

The Department of Supervisors, founded in 1921 as the Conference 
on Educational Method, ha.s lonff been concerned with the improvement of 
in.>!truction. Within the last .several yeans .supervision has been inter- 
preted as enibraciiifr teacher growth in three large, areas, namely the 
area of wliolesome emotional and mental develoi^nient. the area of socio- 
economic understanding and adjustment, and the area of professional 
competence. The Society for Curriculum Studv. organi^ted in 1924 to 
promote progressive curriculum revision, has more i-ecentlv emphasized 
the guidiince of teachers in effective personal and profe.ssional growth. 
An inevitable result of this similarity of purpo.ses has been increa.sed 
overlapping of membership (p. 

Ediicatiunal Leadership, the journal of ASCD, presented its 
first issue in October of 1943, carrying as subheading the titles of 
the two parent journals: Educatiunul Method of the Department 
of Supervisors and the Curriculum Journal of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. Educational Leadership purported to serve a myriad 
of constituencies and the meniber.ship in the fledgling organization 
wa.s listed as including supervi.sor.s, principals, professors of educa- 
tion, curriculum specialists, teachers, and superintendents of 
-schools. 

A check back through the ancestry of the 1965 Yearbook is 
reveahng as regai-d.s the curriculum worker concept vis d vis the 
supervi.sor and the curriculum director. ASCD's first Yearbook 
dealing with per.soiis or the role and function of persons who later 
seemed to be referred to as curriculum worker.s was issued in 1946. 
The title. Leadership Thr»u(/h Supervision, is indicative of the 
nature of the contents— supervision. As will be seen in a later 
•section of this paper, concepts of supervision had changed over the 
past century and this Yearbook was seminal in that it collected an 
emerging point of view. As Wilhelms .summarized: 

. . . the supervi.sor is an organizer of opportunitv. and that good 
supervision is the faciiitati(,n of opportunities. Opportunitv for whom'' 
tor teacher.s,.primarily. ... Opportunitv for what? .. . 
le-irn ^' teachers to learn what they need and want to 

(p 119) t'-'"''--!"-''--'' play their full part in policymaking 

The policymaking to which Wilhelms referred was identified 
as "the real results of the whole school's efl'ort.s— the philosophy of 
purpo.se, the mode of treatment of the student, the content of the 
curriculum, and the tools u.sed in the ta.sk" (p. 121). Wilhelms 
saw supervision's greatest function as -the institutionalizing of this 
casual policymaking" (p. 121). 
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It seems clear from this j,^limpse at the 1946 Yearbook that 
the supervisor, if not a curriculum builder, was certainly a curric- 
ulum leader. However, most of the book was an attempt at a role 
description rather than a function description,** 

The next Yearbook of the curriculum worker lineage was 
issued in 1951 by ASCD and was entitled Action for Curricnlimi 
Improvement, The Yearbook purported to offer *'the forward 
lookinjiT principles and practices of curriculum improvement now 
beinir developed in American schools" (p. v). It can be contrasted 
with the 1946 Yearbook. While the former was an attempt at role 
description, the latter was an attempt at a function description. 
And the persons identified as carryinj,^ out the function were **the 
teacher, the administrator, the supervisor, the specialist** (p. 42). 
While the book dealt very. little with the specialist (althouj^h the 
interpretation seemed to be that of subject matter and materiel 
expert) there was extended discussion of the teacher's importance- 
in curriculum building; the supervisor\s role as ^'resource person, 
coordinator, service agent, and consultant'' (p, 164) and ^'divorced 
from administrative functions'* (p. 85) ; the necessity of an admin- 
istrator in the central curriculum staff with the "authority and 
responsibility for education program leadership on all levels included 
within the particular [school] system" (p, 125). 

Leadership for Improving Instruction (1960) was the closest 
ancestor to the 1965 effort in the curriculum worker lineage. It was 
the first to use explicitly the term ^'curriculum worker," Overall, 
the publication attempted the application of a body of social and 
behavioral science research to the concept of leadership. The kinds 
of leaders addressed, according to chairman Hass, were teachers, 
principals, superintendents, guidance counselors, guidance spe- 
cialists, supervisors, curriculum specialists, instructional consul- 
tants, directors of instruction, and curriculum consultants (pp, 1-4). 

Part of Mackenzie's chapter specifically used the term curric- 
ulum worker (pp. 67-87). A reading reveals that Mackenzie 
separated the curriculum worker from the principal, the teacher, 
the superintendent, the guidance worker, the department head, the 
business director, and the research director. Cited as examples of 
title.s of curriculum workers were "helping teachers, supervisors, 

» Role is used to mean the vj'pvctations held as to the behavior of person.s 
in a jiarticular ^rroupin^c. Function is used to mean ti/pcs of activity to be 
en;ca;ced by tlie role perfornier. Function seems to be subsumed in role. The 
theater metaphor is apt and the example of the hero (role) rescuinjr-the- 
victim-in-distress (function) may help to clarify the dilTcrence. 
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,^ coordinators, and director.s Of instruction'^ (p. 69). A problem with 
the role of the curriculum worker (identified as a "major organiza- 
tional role'') was its ambiguity, even more so than those roles of 
principal and teacher (p. 75). 

The Johnson and . Wilson chapter took a tangential stance. 
Listed among those "official leaders [who] work to spearhead action 
for the improvement of instruction" (p. 108) were two positions 
closest to Mackenzie's curriculuni woi%er: the instructional con- 
sultant considered as being parceled into the three categories of 
building consultant, the high school department chairperson, and 
the consultant from the central office (pp. 113-16) ; and the assis- 
iani superintendent for instruction or director of instruction 
(pp. 117-19). No mention was made of the term curriculum 
worker and the term supervisor was apparently subsumed in the 
instructional consultant grouping. 

This brings us back, then, to the verbal, conjunction main- 
tained in the 1965 Yearbook between the supe'rvisor and the cur- 
riculum director. In a sense, the conjunction is an acknowledgment 
•6f the two areas of effort, the improvement of instruction and the 
development of curriculum that were now being viewed as one. 
However, the conjunction was not simply verbal. The four year- 
books, when viewed as a progre.ssion, exemplify some concerns in 
relation to the ta.sk of defining the curriculum worker concept. 

The definition of the curriculum worker category could not 
be made by listing a sufficient nuniber of members. Confusion was 
apparent over the inclusion of certain administrators such as the 
assistant superintendent for curriculum and instruction. Although 
titles were recognized as not being important, it was difficult, 
nevertheless, to identify the audience to which the model actors' 
roles were being presented without the use of >-eal titles. It was 
clear that the supervisor permeated the category: nece.ssary for 
membership, but not sufficient. 

The definition of the curriculum worker category was made 
through the specification of criteria. The 1965 ASCD Yearbook 
pre.sented four such criteria, each having roots in earlier publica- 
tions of the a.ssociation. Each of the criteria has certain problems 
\yhen applied indivi dually and in concert to the universe of educa- 
tion worktM's. The criteria are ^itaiu.s leacrership.'staff position (as 
opposed to line), fjcneralist (as opposed to educational specialist), 
and the function of the improvement of instruction and/or the 
development of curriculum. 

In the following sections the intention is to elaborate upon 
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each of the criteria in order to help clarify their meaning*-. This 
elaboration is to be primarily historical. However, elaboration 
alone is not sufficient. The confusions, problems, controversy, and 
perhaps contradiction in the identification of the role of the cur- 
riculum worker coalesce around each .of the criteria. Therefore, 
a particular aspect of the confusion, problem, controversy, or con- 
tradiction is also to be presented. If curriculum leadership is to 
be enhanced through role specification, then the problems inherent 
in the application of these criteria must be solved. 

Status Leadership 

Althoujj^h it is generally recognized that many diflerent kinds 
of education workers contribute to curriculum work, the curriculum 
worker has been conceived as the leader of this work. Of all the 
criteria, this criterion seems to have the greatest acceptance; it is 
the least issue laden. 

The notion of the curriculum worker as a status leader is 
rooted in the two histories of supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment, A definitive history of educational supervision has not been 
published. However, two textbooks on supervision have sketched 
an outline of the changing viewpoints of supervision and both show 
the connection between supervision and administration (Gwynn, 
1961; and Lucio and McNeil 1969), Supervision originally was 
thought of as inspection and was carried out by the superintendent 
of schools, -As the size of schools increased and as new subjects 
were added 'o the curriculum, persons entitled supervisor were 
employed to aid in the inspection task. In the early 190O's, the 
industrial efi^ciency movement captured the thinking of educa- 
tional leaders causing "the task of supervision to shift to the deter- 
mination of the standards of good teaching (Callahan, 1962). The 
efforts of the Committee on the Economy of Time of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the NEA during this period were the 
impetus for two important yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (NSSE),*' The first was a kind of textbook 
on supervision done by Franklin Bobbitt (1913) and the second 
was a presentation of what were known to be the principles of 

occ ospeciaUy Chapter 0 of Daniel Tanner and Laurel Tanner, Cur- 
rirulunt Dei'rlopnioif : Thrm-tf info !*yavfiv<\ Xew York: Macinillan PublishiiiK 
Co,, Inc. H>75, for <loLninientation of the Superintendents' Committee and its 
centrality in the early creation of tiie connections between .supervision and 
curriculum making. 
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curriculum making up to that time, the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook 
(NSSE, 1926).'' Each of the books signaled the emergence of 
fields of supervision and curriculum development. 

The curriculum worker as a leader has in effect eliminated 
the teacher from consideration as a curriculum worker by virtue 
of the status portion of the leadership criterion. While much liter- 
ature on education workers suggests various leadership roles for 
each actor by recognizing that there are emergent leaders as ^^vell 
as status leaders, the basic building block of organizations is a 
dualism : there are leaders and there are non-leaders. This, of 
course, is a labor-management dualism and an important manifes- 
tation of this dualism is collective bargaining. ASCD's 1965 Year- 
book was written at the early stages of the collective bargaining 
movement by teachers, and the writers did not seem to be aware 
of the ramifications of the movement. The teachers' position regard- 
ing .who makes up its bargaining group or sphere of interest has 
been consistent: curriculum workers were not teachers and hence 
were adversaries. One by one, status leader groups w'ere removed* 
or withdrew from the NEA. 

There is a curious paradox in the collective bargaining process. 
Negotiation is an adversarial process and to the teachers, the 
adversary includes the.ciirriculum worker. The adversary is to be 
challenged and overcome (the strategy of the negotiation) ; at the 
same time the adversary is ^to be maintained (the only way for 
further negotiations to occur). The negotiation process challenges 
the Weberian concept of authority. The leader has the authority 
of position and, theoretically, the authority of competence.* By 
being a status leader, the curriculum worker is forced to assume 
the authority of competence (at something) and, at the same time, 
defend that competence from attack. 

An example of one aspect of competence that creates an exis- 
tential contradiction for the curriculum worker concerns the deter- 

Cromin has identified this book as a sign of the beginninjij: of curriculum 
as a field of study and practice in: Lawrence Cremin. "Curriculuni-makinj^ 
in the United States.*' Teachers CoUrffe Record 73: 207-20; December 1971. 
Walker has also recently reviewed this Yearbook for the purpose of examining: 
the roots of the curriculum field in: Decker Walker. **The Curriculum Field in 
Formation : A Review of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education.** Cnrncnlnm Theory Xclwork 4 (4) ; 263-80; 1075. 

" See: Norman J. Boyan. "The Emerj^ent Role of the Teacher in the 
Authority Structure of the School.*' In: Fred D. Carver and Thomas J. 
Serj^riovanni, editors. Organization ami Human, Behavior : Focus o)t Schools, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Jiook Company, 1969, for a discussion of these two 
uses of the concept of authority. 
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niination of ^^i^ood" instruction. The authority for the improvement 
of instruction has been the primary function of the supervisor. 
During the scientific management days of Bobbitt, instruction 
was to be improved through the development of the standards of 
good teaching. Because those standards could not be determined, 
that era came to an end (Callahan, 1962). A recent review of 
research indicates that there is still no scientific basis for the 
identification of the kinds of teaching that produce certain kinds 
of learning (Macdonald and Clark, 1973). Now, merit pay, a con- 
cept predicated on the determination of good teaching, is often the 
counter proposal of boards of education to the demand for higher 
pay by teachers, while the supervisory staff is often asked to con- 
struct the proposed package for the board. This places the super- 
visor in the untenable position of advocating an | empirically 
unsupportable package. One suggested remedy was to create *'a 
strong collegial supervisory structure, unequivocally ba.sed on the 
authority of the competence of senior colleagues" (Boyaii, 1969, 
p, 207). This remedy does nothing with the definition of teacher 
competence, but simply shifts the as^^umccJ ability to determine 
teacher merit to another group. 

Staff Position 

This criterion of curriculum worker category membership is 
closely linked to the previously discussed criterion of status leader- 
ship. Both criteria are stated in organizational role language, 
that is, they refer to a generalized organizational structure of 
schooling and they suggest certain ^'expectations held by members 
of a social .system . . , for the behavior of incumbents of particular 
institutional po^-itions. 

The criterion of staff position is contingent upon the criterion 
of leadership. The argument in support of this contingency is 
rather straightforward. If the criterion of status leadership is 
accepted then the concern focuses upon the appropriate structure 
and style of leadership. As regards structure, most older organiza- 
tional thinking was patterned after the military and the classes 
of line and staff exhausted the possible positions. Both of the 
cla.sses refer to the authority for decision making; line positions 
have the authority and staff positions advise and suggest. Since 

^This i.s part of a formal definition of the concept of role oirored by 
Sanford W. Reitinan in: '*Role Strain and the Ani^'ric-an Teacher." School 
Review 70 (3) : 545. 
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the conception of the .supervisor and the curriculum specialist as 
types of consultants is well rooted in tradition, the choice of staff 
is understood. As regards style, there has been an almost religious 
fanaticism in this country in support of a non-authoritarian, non- 
autocratic style of leadership. While that style may fit any partic- 
ular type of leadership position, it seems most appropriate for the 
staff position. 

While Callahan (1962) has explained the influence of the 
industrial efliciency movement on the thinking and actions of admin- 
istrators and supervisors for the first two decades of the 20th 
century, no one has given a similar analysis of the '*human relations 
movement'' upon supervision, the model for supervision that suc- 
ceeded the industrial efficiency model. Scrupski has held that the 
advent of the human relations model for supervision coincided with 
the zenith of the progressive education movement (Scrupski, 1975). 
This explanation .seems partially warranted for three reasons; 

L Supervisory thoii^rht can be viewed by ii.sing the metaphor "the 
supervisor as a teacher of teachers.'* Supervi.sors would, then, tend to 
-view their ta.sk. s usiu^^ a mind .sot simflnr to the one used when they were 
teachers ; 

2. Many of the supervisors of the 1030's and 1040's mu.st have been 
educated earlier as teachers under a heavy expo.sure to progressive 
pedag{»gical techniques; and, 

3. Democratic human relations was one of the .slogans u.sed as a 
descriptor for the proper behavior for a progressive educator.'* 

It was the i^rowth of the human relation.s model for super- 
vision that bridged the chronolo^^ical gap between the demise of the 
scientific management approach to supervision advocated by Bob- 
bitt (1913) and the birth of ASCD. Clearly, the supervisor of the 
human relations type would not only have found "line command" 
over the improvement of in.struction a historically ineffective 
stance, but an inappropriate' one as well. 

Thus far, little has been said of the, history of the curriculum 
director. The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the NSSE was identified 

••The ^rrowtli and influonce of luinian relations as a mana^rei-ial ideolo^ry 
was not {'onfined to the scliools. As is most often tlic ease, tlie situation in the 
schools refk'cted the situation in society at lai%a'. Penow lias traced the under- 
"v'r'ninjrs and the ^rrowth of the human relations movement in industrial man- 
a^rement thinkin^r. This ^rrowth involved a chan^rin^r conception of labor in 
resporise to the union movenunit: tlio work of the or>jranizationaI theorists 
Chester Barnard and Elton Mayo; and tlie substantial and controversial 
empirical .support by Rocthlisber^au* and Dickson (the "Hawthorne effect" 
studies). See: Cliarles Per row. Com pier OrfjfDthafiofis : A Critical Esstt}/. 
Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1072. Chapters '2 and 3. 
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earlier in this paper as signaling the beginning" of curriculum as a 
field. As Walker has pointed out, the Yearbook suggested two major 
professional roles: that of the ^'specialist in curriculum making" 
and that of the "professor of curriculum" (Walker, 1975b, pp. 14- 
17), However, Walker's interpretation of the recommendation to 
create ''a separate and autonomous Department of Curriculum- 
Construction** in the schools, placing the curriculum maker "within 
the regular school district administrative hierarchy — above the 
teachers and below the superintendent** is a bit overdrawn (Walker, 
1975.b, p. 16), Such an interpretation may account for the estab- 
li.shment of the assistant superintendent of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, a *'line'* 'position. It does not explain, however, the increased 
reliance by large school districts upon the use of outside curriculum 
specialii?ts (who were many of these same professors of curric- 
ulum). 

Lawler has described the changing function of the outside 
curriculum consultant of the 1920*s from that of an authority on 
course of study revision to that of an organizer of groups of te^^- 
ers to identify and solve instructional problems. The work of We 
Curriculum Associates of the Eight-Year Study was held as exem- 
plary while Lawler*s own study was a case history of the work of 
the curriculum consultants of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation (Lawler, 1958). 

Curriculum eon.sultants generally believe that their role in working 
for the improvement of instruction is (a) to work with school .stafT.s as 
resource person.s for both curriculum content and process; (h) to act a.s 
group member.s in the search for data and expU>ration of ideas relative to 
program planning and maintenance fp. 27). 

Furthermore, these outside curriculum consultants viewed the 
leader.ship responsibilities of the curriculum worker (Lawler*s own 
term) employees at the schools to include : 

1. Providing resource a.s.sistance ; 

2. Participating in problem definition ; 

3. Freeing the group | or teachers] to carry on curriculum study ; 

4. Providing coordination; 

5. Aiding the principal ; 

6. Providing release d-ti me for teachers ; 

7. Facilitating continuity in personnel ; 

8. Providing and clearing lines of communication ("p. 131). 

The points of Lawler*s work relevant to the staff position of 
curriculum worker are three: (a) Although Lawler*s book deals 
with outside consultants, the role and function of the consultants 
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were viewed as a model for the curriculum worker'^' ; (b) That 
this role and function demanded involvement of the school staff in 
curriculum study instead of an earlier stance by the consultant as 
an expert-assessor-of-course-of-study-revision working alone; (c) 
Where the consultants worked with the school curriculum staff, 
that staff's responsibilities were loaded with non-line-of-command 
types of action verbs: ^'freeing/' "aiding," and, of course, **facili~ 
tating/' 

\y^:vsee, then, that both the supervisor and the curriculum 
director were urged to occupy a persuasive, but not authoritative, 
stance toward curriculum' work. Moreover, this stance was urged 
for both types of functionaries during the 1930^s, 40\s, and 50's era. 

The concepts of line and staff' positions reflect a military model 
of organizational decision making. That model may not be appro- 
priate for .schools and, indeed, it is no longer applied in most modern 
organizations. Drucker's treatment of management employs the 
shift of organizational development from determining who is 
responsible foi* the work of other people, that is, the command 
mode, to determining the re.sponsibility for contribution. "Func- 
tion rather than power has to be the distinctive criterion and the 
organizing principle'^ (Drucker, 1973, p. 394). Since it is com- 
^monly agreed that the improvement of instruction and the develop- 
ment of curriculum is everyone's responsibility, the focus upon 
function in the schooling organization creates an identity problem 
for the curriculum leader. If curriculum development is everyone's 
responsibility then it is no one person's special responsibility. 

This leads us, now, to a discu.ssion of specialism and its rela- 
tionship to the curriculum leader — the generalist. 

Generalist vs. Specialist 

The term "generalist" is often juxtaposed with the term "spe- 
cialist" to imply opposite meanings." Indeed, this juxtaposition is 
necessary for the dialectic used in order to understand the meaning 

'"It i.^ interesting to note that the Executive Diiec-tor of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of Sehool Experimentation during; the time of Lawler'.s 
study was (lordon Mackenzie; the same Mackenzie of the 1051, 1000, and 
1005 ASCD Yearbooks. 

1^ Quite obviously a crude conception of specialists would nef^ate the 
necessity of eonsidorin^ a conception of generalist in that any jrroup that has 
some reason to be Ki'ouped is **specia!.** From philosopher-kinjrs to pediatric 
neurologists, all are .specialists. In this .sense, the curriculum worker as a 
jjTeneralist is a description of a specialist. 
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of geiieralist as it is applied as a criterion toward the task of 
identifyinii: the curriculum worker. In the Shafer and Mackenzie 
chapter of the 1965 ASCI) Yearbook in which the criterion was 
identified, both **generalist'' and **specialist*' were used to delineate 
types of curriculum workei'S by I'eferring to the scope of their varied 
responsibilities. This application of the generalist vs. specialist 
criterion was apparently derived from an '^overarching theory of 
leadership" in order to "interrelate administrative as well^is instruc- 
tional roles/' The generalists were central office administrators who 
would **assume certain broad functions" while the specialists were 
consultative, or supervisory personnel who would be "confined to 
functions peculiar to [their] subject matter area or specialty'- 
(ASCD, 1965, p. 69). 

The sense of the meaning of the terms as used here needed 
elaboration, for the criterion addressed was crucial. Plowever, 
Shafer and Mackenzie did not follow up their allusion to the 
generalist-specialist binomial as it related to function. Confusion 
results when function is the variable offered to determine the 
boundary between the specialist curriculum worker and the gen- 
oralist curriculum woi'kei', while span of authority was used as 
that variable in the stated examples. That is, the difference 
between the generalist and the specialist is either the number of 
people under command or the range of subject matter over which 
there is authority. It is (juite possible, as a counter example, that 
the supervisor of mathematics and the curriculum director func- 
tion in identical ways; for example, make decisions about scope, 
sequence, balance, goals, teaching, and evaluating. 

Another treatment of the generalist-specialist dichotomy as 
applied to the curriculum worker was offered by Caswell (1966), 
Here the sense of specialist was that of subject matter expert and 
the sense of generalist was of one concerned with the general edu- 
cation of students. In fact, CaswelKs generalist was the curriculum 
worker (his term). He held that the generalises unique contribu- 
tion was the **dcvelopment and consistent implementation of general 
objectives," "the achievement of a desirable sequence or continuity 
in the experience of the student," and the "task of developing 
a reasoned balance of emphasis upon various areas of study" 
(pp. 214-15). 

Schwab's efforts provide yet another source in distinguishing 
between generalist and specialist as applied to the curriculum 
worker (Schwab, 1970, 1971, and 1973). The first aspect relates 
to Schwab\s argument that the curriculum field is "moribund" due 
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to its '^reliance on theory/* This reliance has taken two forms: 
(a) Theories are adopted from outside tlie field of education in 
order to deduce proper school procedures as well as the attempted 
construction of an inclusive -theory of curriculum, (b) The demands 
of theory are incompatible with the practical demands of curriculum 
problems (Schwab, 1970). One could argue that if specialism con- 
notes reliance upon identifiable theory for perspective and guidance, 
then curriculum work is not specialistic. 

A second aspect generated by Schwab in the discussion of the 
specialist-generalist binomial is the generic nature of curriculum 
problems within schooling. This point reiterates tho non-specialistic 
nature of curriculum work while at the same time it places bounds 
upon the universe of curriculum work. Theory, by necessity, delimits 
problems too severely while the method of the practical (delibera- 
tion) operates on a satisfiably broad, but neverthele.ss, identifiable 
subject matter; that is, schooling problems.'- Curriculum work is 
generalist work, yet there are many deliberative actors doing the 
woi'k who are specialists. 

The tiiird point is that the language of the practical places 
curriculum deliberation within the realm of participation by the 
specialist. It does not exclude by virtue of specialism many delibera- 
tive actors (Daniels, 1975, p. 238)/ This is not to suggest that the 
•non-specialistic nature of curriculum deliberation is mundane. 
There are other models of deliberation which demand preparation 
and training in order to participate, for example, in law and in 
theology. 

Schwab's three articles focused upon the nature. of curriculum 
work and not upon the curriculum worker. Schwab proclaimed that 
the nature of curriculum work was non-theoretical; it was non- 
specialistic. Yet it must be done by many different kinds of spe- 
cialists. One such specialist was identified as a curriculum specialist 
(Schwab, 1973). On the face of it, the position that there is no 
isomorphism between curriculum work and the curriculum worker 
is within the tradition of the curriculuni field. ^'Curriculum plan- 
ning is a cooperative enterprise" was a .slogan that permeated the 
curriculum literature (for example, Krug, 1957, passim). How- 
ever, Cremin\s influential review of curriculum making argued that 
the establishment of a separate curriculum field and the 'profes- 
sionalization of practitioners within that field created such an 
isomorphism. 

12 This point is made in: Ian Wcstbury. 'The Character of a Curriculum 
for a * Practical* Curriculum.*' Cnn-icnlnni Theory Xrdrorh' 10* 30- Fall 197'> 
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What it also did, \villy-nilly» was to demarcate the analysis and 
development of the curriculum as the special preserve of a definable 
group of specialists working within the .schools and trained within the 
education faculty of the university. The consequences of this staking 
out were prodigious with respect to who would *'make*' curricula from 
that time forward and to assumptions under which curriculum-making 
would proceed (Cremin, 1971). 

Cremin's thesis was that the curriculum reform movements 
of the 1960's were using the same ^'paradigm of curriculum-making 
that had prevailed for three-quarters of a century" (p. 216) while 
purporting to wrest the reins of control from the curriculum pro- 
fession in order to heal an ailing educational system. The thesis 
was inaccurate. It is true that the reform movement did intend 
to "take the responsibility for curriculum-making out of the hands 
of such curriculum specialists*' (Woodring, 1964, p. 6). And it is 
true, that the paradigm for the new curriculum making was the 
same paradigm used at the initiation of the curriculum field — a 
paradigm predicated on a notion of curriculum making as course 
of study revision. 

However, the paradigm for curriculum making had changed 
since the days of William Torrey Harris and Franklin Bobbitt and 
the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the NSSE. It was the changed 
paradigm that was the one under attack by the 60\s reformers 
because the changed paradigm was viewed as that of belittling 
the importance of the subject matter disciplines. This changed 
paradigm, however, never intended to belittle subject matter; nor 
did it intend to exclude, or reduce in importance any one of the 
hallowed triad of learners, society, and subject matter; nor make 
any one of the three more prominent than the others (Herrick, 
1965). The changed paradigm, however, was not well articulated 
(presumably a job for curriculum theory) nor well verified (only 
partially accomplished by the Eight- Year Study). The curriculum 
refoi-m movement stopped any further development of the paradigm 
by returning curriculum development to materiel production.'-* 

Schwab's efforts can be viewed against the experiences of the 
1960\s and indeed as emanating from those experiences since he was 
involved in the development of science materials. His efforts can 
also be viewed as an attempt to add to the development of the 
paradigm of curriculum making as interrupted by the reform 

A much more satisfying account than Crc»rtin*s of the purposes behind 
the r»0*s curriculum reform movement will he found in: Joel Spring. The 
Sortiny Machivr: Xafiouul Edncafiomtl Policij Since 10J,5. New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 107C. 
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movement. A readinjr of *The Practical 3" places his thoiii^ht 
comfortably close to the curriculum planning groups that were 
proposed prior to World War II. While he identifies the need for a 
•^curriculum specialist,'' the prescribed functions of that specialist 
clearly require a breadth of knowledge indicative of a generalist. 
Ill the "ArU of Eclectic," the course presumably described for 
curriculum workers would give (luite powerful, but non-^-.pccialistic, 
tools' for instructional analysis. Further analysis of the implica- 
tions of Schwab's work for the functions of the curriculum worker 
will await another paper. At present, it is clear that *'the practical,'' 
**the method of deliberation/' and ''the arts of the eclectic'' offer 
generic elements of some powerJIor ^levelopnient of the curriculum 
field and its practitioners. 

The implication of those elements is not revolutionary in the 
.sense identified by..Kuhn (1962). As has been stated earlier, 
Schwab's efforts are well within the pre- 1960 tradition of the 
curriculum field. The functions of Schwab s curriculum specialist 
are similar, in kind, to the functions of Casv/dl's generalist. The 
major function of thiit specialist is to allow curriculum planning 
to be balanced, that is, that each *'agent of translation" has equal 
effect. The knowledge of the curriculum specialist is of types and" 
kinds of curriculum material. The skill of the curriculum specialist 
is that of coordination. The problem with the Schwab prescription 
is the distance in time, perhaps in geography, and certainly in 
elfect from the classroom action. The implementation of the prod- 
uct of the ])Ianiiing group is presumably by persons other than 
members of the group itself. One suspects that such implementation 
is to be made eflicacious by supervisors. This top-down process of 
curriculum revision is not new. Yet. while the provision of persons 
who can give support as needed is a welcome relief to standard 
practice, this continues to project largely a worker role for the 
teacher. 

We now proceed to the final criterion as presented by the 1965 
ASCI) Yearbook, that of ffuu-ffOH. This is the most important of the 
four criteria. It follows (inite naturally from the previous criterio.u 
If the curriculum worker's role is non-specialistic because of the 
generic nature of the field, then what are the functions of this role? 

" In .Schwab (Un:\) the aj^erits iduntifiod wert' subject matter, learners, 
niilieu.x I cnnirnunity ) . and tcachtMS. The.si- aj^^euts are necessary and suflU-ient 
and are to be manife>t.ed by person^ who have specialized knowledj^'o of each 
of these a^^ents or areas and who serve oi; the curriculum-making «roup as 
deliberators. 
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Function 

Function, its final criterion, was needed by the 1965 "ASCD 
Yearbook Committee in order to distinguish the category of cur- 
riculum worker from the other categories of education workers 
who might also be .**status leaders," occupying "staff positions," 
and considered **generalists." "Persons who . . . contribute to the 
improvement of teaching and/or the implementation and develop- 
ment of curriculum" (p. 2) was the criterion identified and it seems 
to relate to the functions of curriculum workers. 

There are really two matters of paramount concern with this 
criterion. The first is the necessity to delineate the division of 
labor among education workers and to describe the role set of the 
curriculum worker. The second is the similarity of the functions 
of improving instruction and developing curriculum. Both issues 
must be resolved more adequately than the 1965 Yearbook pre- 
scribed and more adequately than they are presently prescribed. 

The delineation of the division of labor and role set are con- 
cepts of *'role theory" from the field of sociology. Essentially, divi- 
sion of labor "refers to the particular complement of specializations 
for a given domain of behavior and for a specific set of persons." 
Role set "refers to the complement of specializations characteristic 
of each behaver" and should occur after the devision of labor has 
been established (Biddle and Thomas, 1966, p. 40). Klohr recog- 
nized this need for the delineation of specialties in order to prevent 
•*role diffusion" and suggested some ways to further the clarifica- 
tion of those specialties (ASCD, 1965, pp. 145-50). 

An identification of the various particularized specializations 
is beyond the scope of this paper.'*' However, it is possible here 
to shed some light upon the general areas of the improvement of 
instruction and the development' of curriculum. In relation to 
the concepts of division of labor and role set, the light to be shed 
concerns two questions: 

1. Does the function "the improvement of instruction" and 
the function "the development of curriculum" place a boundary on 
the complement of specialization for the curriculum worker? (divi- 
sion of labor) 

2. Are both functions the complement of specializations char- 
acteristic of each curriculum worker? (role set) 

See: Allan Sturpes and Veronica KoUar, ^^Competencies for Curriculum 
Workers/' Chapter 3 in this booklet, for a collection of competencie.s of the 
curriculum worker as produced by various individuals around the country. 
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The answer to the first question does not necessarily determine 
the answer to the second. The ASCD 1965 Yearbook answered the 
first question affirmatively, but apparently hedi^ed on the answer 
to the second. That hedtnug- is manifested in some later writings 
on the curriculum worker and it may be the essence of the curric- 
ulum worker certification problem. 

If one can accept, for purposes of this paper, that most of the 
literature on supervision pre.sents various points of view regarding 
prescription for the improvement of instruction, then this literature 
should indicate whether curriculum development is seen as part 
of the role set of the supervi.sor. A couple of examples would be 
sufiicient to demonstrate that such views exist, These examples 
must not be ob.scure. The purpose of this exercise is to focus on 
what undergirds the issue of curriculum worker certification. 

The first example was the supervisory model referred to as 
"clinical supervision" (Goldhammer, 1969; and Cogan, 1973). i'- 
The model emphasized supervisor-teacher interaction through tech- 
niques of counseling. Of primary importance was the personal 
growth of the teacher and the a.ssum, ^on that personal growth of 
the learner would follow. 

Our mitids .struprple for images of a .supervi.sion whcse principal 
effect is to expand the sen.se of gratification experienced by students and 
teacher.s and .siipervi.sor.s. gratification in being: and j^rutification in the 
work they do (Goldhammer. p. 8). 

While Goldhammer rejected curriculum concerns (pp. 3-11, 
pas.s'im), Cogan left curriculum development a possibility through 
lesson planning, the second pha.se of his cycle of clinical super- 
vision. However, le.sson planning was viewed as the end of a con- 
tinuum whose origin was some ''national charter of education" 
(p. 106). In a .sense, clinical supervision was the high water mark 
of the human relations type of supervision. 

The second example is the emergent work of Sergiovanni and 
his phrase **human resource.s supervision" (Sergiovanni, 1975). 
This type of supervision was viewed as "beyond human relations" 
in the sen.se that human relations supervision was based on 
McGregor's Theory X applied in a ''soft" manner whereas human 
re.sources supervision is based, more carefully, upon McGregor's 
Theory Y. Major concerns of the supervisor center around such 

'••Althou^^h thore are difToroncos between each writer's view of clinical 
.supervision, both te.sts are to be con.sidered as **the model." Both men were 
involved in the Harvard-Newton Summer Pro^rram from which the notion of 
clinical supervision was developed. 
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concepts as ''motivation/' "job enrichment," "hygiene factors" 
(external re>vai*ds or motivators), and "commitment." The Ser- 
giovanni example regards curriculum development in quite a 
different way than clinical supervision. Where the former rejected 
curriculum development, the latter splits curriculum. On the one 
hand, the supervisor mu.st create an environment of job enrich- 
ment by giving teachers great decision-making power with regard 
to curriculum materials and content (pp. 23-24), while on the other 
hand a basic assumption of the human resources model is 

... to create an environment in which teachers can continbute 
their full range of talents to the accomplishment of school goals 
[emphasis mine] (p. 12). 

Sergiovanni's work comes out of management theory and 
makes supervision a managerial responsibility. 

Let us now turn around the types of examples sought and 
present an instance of prescription for the development of curric- 
ulum without the concomitant concern for the improvement of 
instruction. 

The example is Joyce's .set of propositions for the improvement 
of the curriculum field (Joyce, 1971). 

By focusing on a certain kind of educutionul institution (the school) 
and by'focu.^ing on functionaries (teachers) whose roles have developed 
u-ithin constraints of that institution, the curriculum field has forced 
itself to operate within parameters" so restrictive that it has been unable 
to develop strong, validated theory and it has been impotent to improve 
education (p. 314). 

Joyce's consistent view is that curriculum development is a 
kind of engineering process that precedes institution building. This 
view coincided with the rise of alternative schooling and the concern 
for deschooling. 

There is a great deal of prescriptive curriculum worker liter- 
ature that takes neither of the positiont; outlined earlier; that is, 
of ignoring either the improvement of instruction or the develop- 
ment of curriculum (for example, Harnack, 1968; Lewis and Miel, 
1972; Lucio and McNeil, 1969; Taba, 1962; Tanner and Tanner, 
1975). This type of literature is well within the tradition estab- 
lished by the ASCD yearbooks. However, much of that literature 
has not been able to move beyond the 1965 position: a position 
recognizing that the two functions of the improvement of instruc- 
tion and the development of curriculum are similar, perhaps iden- 
tical. The Tanner and Tanner effort is a case in point. While 
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insisting that curriculum and instruction create an artificial dualism, 
the prescribed functions for the supervisor are the same as those 
listed in the Shafer and Mackenzie chapter of the ASCD 1965 
Yearbook (Tanner and Tanner, 1975, chapter 13), 

There is some value to an argument that could be seen through 
this sketch : 

1. The ASCD 1965 Yearbook represented the high water mark 
for the attempts to integrate supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. The Yearbook was written during the frenzy of curriculum 
and schooling reform through massive spending by the federal 
government Thus the volume could be viewed as an attempt to 
maintain the tradition of the curriculum field. 

2. Prior to World War II, as has been outlined, supervision 
and curriculum development were separate functions with separate 
practitioners and both areas were moving together. 

3. After 1965, both supervision and curriculum development 
began to move apart again. Curriculum development was spurred 
by the growing body of "program development" literature studying 
and reporting upon the "projects'* of regional and national scope. 
Implementation and dissemination. became^ the processes of local 
curriculum development. Supervision was spurred by the reactive 
necessities of confrontation through collective bargaining and the 
active possibilities of the "human potential movement." 

4. This moving apart was given some conceptual basis with 
the analyses of "curriculum" and "instruction" as "preactive" and 
"active" planning (Macdonald, 1965), or "intended learning out- 
comes" (Johnson, 1967) and "implementation," respectively, 

5. The result, then, could be seen by conceiving of curriculum 
development as the adoption and management of a series, or Set 
of projects, or programs, and by conceiving of the improvement 
of instruction as the twofold effort of matching types of teachers 
to program demands and the improvement of techniques. Both 
constructions are the province of administration with the power 
to direct the efforts. The boundaries of authority are determined 
through negotiated agreements. 

Final Comment 

This paper has intended to collect the criteria that have been 
used in the definition of the category of curriculum worker. Some 
effort has been made to indicate the historical roots of each criterion 
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and some contemporary manifestations of the confusion or contradic- 
tion in each of the criteria. This paper has not intended to provide 
new criteria, but has assumed that if new criteria emerge, they 
will be related to, or would have grown out of, the extant 1965 
statement. 

As one views the curriculum worker rather than curriculum 
work, the type of discourse, of necessity, is limited by organizational 
considerations. Looking at the worker rather than the work is to 
consider a functionary. This constraint causes -the loss of some 
of the richness of curriculum as a field of study. 

The relationship between the study of curriculum and the 
practice of curriculum or curriculum work was not explored. 
Although contemporary thought seems to support the stance that 
the type of work and competence needed should control the type of 
study and knowledge presented, this vocational emphasis upon 
study is not universally accepted, or appealing. The meaning in the 
study of curriculum is )i(>t wholly contingent upon the existence 
of schools. The disposition to act that results from such study is 
not necessarily predicated upon the e.xistence of only certain kinds 
of arenas for that action.'" 
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ALLAN STURGES 



Probably one of the most confusing positions in education to 
describe has been that of the curriculum worker. This is well 
documented in the previous paper. No common title or job descrip- 
tion existed; little was known of the specific ways in which the 
worker should be prepared. And, there was limited information 
to indicate whether there was any national interest in the question 
of certification for the curriculum worker. Because of this, a work- 
ing group was commissioned by ASCD to explore these questions. 

Information included in this paper was derived from two 
surveys. One survey attempted to identify present certification 
• procedures as reported by the certification officer in each state 
department of education. A similar survey instrument was directed 
to professors in selected universities whose faculties prepare cur- 
riculum workers (leaders). 

Results of States' Survey 

A questionnaire was sent to a certification officer in each state 
department of education. After the completed questionnaire* were 
received from the majority of the state officers, a brief .mmary 
of their responses was returned to the appropriate officer for verifi- 
cation. The same summary form was sent to those officers who did 
not respond to the original questionnaire. Responses to the abbre- 
viated summary of questions were received from certification officers 
in 50 states. These responses are reported in Table 1, 

Of the 50 respondents, 34 indicated that curriculum workers 
should be certified ; two responded that curriculum workers should 
not be certified; the remaining 14 did not respond to the question. 
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Thirty-two states indicated that certification was currently 
reqinred for curriculum workers. Although the survey was con- 
cerned with the curriculum worker, some respondents stated that 
certification was required but attached a footnote indicating that 
their response was to the position of **supervisor" or "coordinator." 

Of the 32 states indicating that certification was required, the 
level of preparation varied in almost every instance. The required 
degree ranged from the bachelor's degree to the doctorate. One 
state required a baclielor's; 18 states required the master's; eight 
states required 15 semester hours beyond the master's ; four required 
the specialist's; and, one required the doctorate. 

The 32 states which had certification requirements indicated 
that classroom teaching experience was also required. Eleven states 
indicated that between two and five years teaching experience was 
required; 14 states required three years experience; and, three 
required five years experience. 

Other types of experience were not as common a requirement 
for certification. Six of the 32 states required experience in adminis- 
tration, and five required experience in supervision. Twelve of the 
32 states indicated that an internship was required as part of the 
preparation program; eight of the 12 indicated that the internship 
was for one semester. 

Thirty-two state officers indicated that certification was issued 
through the state department of education, while eight states indi- 
cated that school districts and or preparing universities could 
determine the requirements. 

The content of the programs varied according to the number 
of hours required in curriculum (from two to twelve semester 
hours) for the master's and (from six to 30 for the specialist's) 
and in administration (from 12 to 15 for the master's and from 
six to 30 for the specialist's). Content required outside professional 
education courses ranged from 4 percent to 30 percent in the social 
sciences, from 10 percent to 30 percent in the behavioral sciences, 
and from 4 percent to 30 percent in the humanities. 

Thirty-two respondents indicated specific courses that .should 
be included in a curriculum worker's program. The most frequently 
recommended cour.ses were recorded in Table 2. 

In addition to courses in Table 2, 21 courses were listed in 
curriculum, administration, media, guidance, and educational psy- 
chology. These courses received recommendations by less than 
20 percent of the respondents. 
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Number of 


Percent of 


Course 


Respondents 


Respondents 


Elementary Curriculum 


15 


45 


Secondary Curriculum 


14 


42 


Curriculum Construction 


13 


39 


Curriculum Development 


13 


39 


Curriculum Design 


10 


30 


Theories of Curriculum 


9 


27 ■ 


Theories of Instruction 


7 


21 


Principles of Supervision 


16 


48 


Elementary Supervision 


10 


30 


Secondary Supervision 


8 


24 


Human Relations 


8 


24 


Principles of Administration 


12 


36 


Leadership 


7 


21 


Measurement and Evaluation 


11 


33 


Research Design 


10 


30 



Table 2. Courses That Are Required for Curriculum Directors 
as Reported by Certification Officers (32 Respondents) 



Several certification officers submitted statements that 
described their personal opinions on the question of certification. 
Typical comments included: 

'Troi^rams should be minimally stated but at the same time 
should provide for the development of identified skills and knowl- 
edge and the educational growth of the individual. Often programs 
which are stated in minimal requirements' are approved and com- 
pleted at the same level." 

*Termit the college advisor plenty of leeway to 'tailor make' 
a program that best meets the needs of a particular applicant for 
admission to the program." 

'^Certification requirements [should be] minimally stated so 
that universities have flexibility in designing [the] program with 
collaboration from public schools, state departments, professionals 
in the field." 

"A competency-based field-centered program for teacher edu- 
cation which requires that graduates of same demonstrate that they 
have/possess the desired and appropriate knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors to enable children to learn is critical. The pro- 
gram should be primarily field-based and the program's objectives 
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should.be derived from the roles and responsibilities of the profes- 
sional position for which the graduate is being prepared. The 
manner in which the individual gains the aforementioned compe- 
tencies is not nearly so crucial as is the person's ability to utilize 
them." 

*^Method is just as important as content. Formal courses usu- 
ally contain lecture, theory, and principles; field work provides 
[the] opportunity to demonstrate competency in applying knowl- 
edge through performance in leadership and interacting/' 

Summary of Findings— State Departments 

Based on reported information, 32 states have certification 
programs for curriculum workers. Frequently, certification was 
listed as part of the administrative staft*, with requirements not 
dissimilar to those required of a superintendent. Thirty-three state 
certification directors recommended that curriculum workers be 
certified^. '.^r^'* 

Typically, a curriculum worker would have a minimum of a 
master\s degree and be certificated as a teacher with at least three 
years experience. The program would emphasize content in the 
areas of curriculum and supervision, followed closely by content in 
administration and in measurement/evaluation/research design: 
The program would combine field-relafed experiences, probably in 
the form of an internship, with university-based classes. Both 
method of instruction and content would be considered equally 
important. The program would probably not be specifically stated 
but would provide maximum freedom for the preparing institution 
to provide an appropriate program for each student, and to provide 
the school district the opportunity to employ the person most appro- 
priately prepared for the district's needs. 

Results of Universities Survey 

The survey instrument was also sent to the 78 universities 
which are listed as having doctoral programs for curriculum 
workers approved by the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (XCATE), Professors from 50 universities 
responded to the questions. Forty-six percent recommended that 
certification remain the responsibility of the state department of 
education; 20 percent recommended that universities should certify; 
and, 2 percent (one respondent) recommended that certification 
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should be the responsibility of the state ASCD. Thirty-two percent 
did not respond to the question. 

Sixteen percent of the professors recommended the master's 
degree as the minimum degree level for curriculum workers, 
32 percent recommended the specialist's certificate, and 6 percent 
recommended the doctorate. Fifty-two percent recommended from 
two to five years classroom teaching experience; and, 22 percent 
recommended over five years teaching experience should be required, ^ 

The most frequently recommended courses to be included in 
the preparatory program for curriculum workers are illustrated in 
Table 3. 

Course 

Elementary Curriculum 
Secondary Curriculum 
Curriculum Development 
Curriculum Construction 
Curriculum Design 
Theories of Curriculum 
Theories of Instruction 
Instructional Systems 

Principles of Supervision 

Principles of Administration 

Educc tional Psychology 
Learning Theories 

Measurement and Evaluatioi 
Statistics 

Research and Design 

Table 3. Courses That Are Required for Curriculum Directors 
as Reported by University Professors (50 Respondents) 

An additional fifteen courses in administration, media, guid- 
aiice, and educational psychology received recommendations by less 
than 20 percent of the respondents. 

The professors indicated a \vide range in the types of required 
content outside professional education courses for curriculum 
workers. In the social sciences, the amount ranged from 10 percent 
to 40 percent of the total program; in the behavioral sciences and 
the humanities the range was from 5 percent to 30 percent. Only 
12 universities responded to these questions. Several also indicated 
that specific content was determined on an individual basis. 

Forty-three of the 50 professors recommended certification for 



Number Responding 



24 
22 
20 
15 
14 
14 
12 
9 

28 

25 

24 
13 

18 
13 
11 



Percent 

48 
44 
40 
30 
28 
28 
24 
18 

56 

50 

48 
26 

36 
26 

22 
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curriculum workers; only one professor specifically said "no"; six 
professors did not respond. 

Several professors submitted statements of personal opinions 
on the question of certification. Typical comments included; 

"I'm not convinced that certification, as we know it, is effec- 
tive," 

"People in this position are expected to hold an administrator's 
certificate and a supervisor's certificato." 

Four professors specified a concern for the certification of 
curriculum workers and indicated current studies and attempts to 
develop a blend of competency-based and traditional programs. 

Summary of Findings — Professors 

The majority of the professors responding to the questionnaire 
agreed that curriculum workers should be certificated. There was 
also general agreement that certification should remain the respon- 
sibility of the state department of education, although approved 
university programs for curriculum workers may be a viable route 
for certification. There was general agreement on both the content 
and appropriate experience. 

To synthesize responses, professors recommended that a 
"typical" curriculum worker would have a specialist's certificate, 
from two to five years classroom teaching experience, and would 
have course work in elementary and secondary curriculum, cur- 
riculum development, principles of administration, principles of 
supervision, and probably some preparation in evaluation. 

There were several questions raised in the results of the sur- 
vey. For example, there was an inference in the responses that a 
single definition of the title "curriculum worker" did not exist 
Several respondents indicated certification was available under the 
title "supervisor," "assistant superintendent," or a similar term. 
There seemed to be a wide range of qualifications expected for 
curriculum workers. For example, note the degree spread from 
the bachelor'.s to the doctoral degree. These responses were from 
certification officer.s and professor.s. 

summary of Findings 

There was close agreement between certification officers and 
university professors in most areas in which information was 
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Question 


State Department 


Professor 


1. 


Who should 


State Department 


State Department 




certify? 






2. 


Degree level? 


Master's plus 


Certificate of 








Specialization 


3. 


Classroom 


2-5 years 


2-5 years 




experience? 






4. 


Content of 


Curriculum, Supervision, 


Curriculum, Supervision, 




program? 


Administration, 


Administration, 






Evaluation 


Evaluation 


5. 


Nature of 


Flexible 


Flexible 




program? 







Table 4. Summary of Responses to Questions by 
50 State Certification Officers and 50 University Professors 



requested. An indication of areas of agreement and disagreement 
is shown in Table 4. 

Conclusions 

This study indicated general agreement for certification of 
curricuhim workers by state departments of education. There also 
seemed to be agreement that the specific content of the program 
should be the province of universities, with appropriate input from 
school districts. 

Because of the nature of the position of curriculum w^orker, 
the diversity of each school district's unique needs made difficult 
any final agreement on specific responsibilities of the position. The 
significance of this issue is emphasized in Chapter 4 by Donald 
Christensen. 

Perhaps influenced by tradition, as well as for management 
reasons, the position of curriculum worker was usually considered 
an administrative position, thus requiring rather specific prepara- 
tion in administration. However, there seems to be agreement that 
the curriculum worker's preparation should concentrate on the 
arei\s of curriculum, with support areas in supervision, adminis- 
tration, and evaluation. 

Finally it should be noted that any hard-and-fast conclusions 
could not be drawn concerning the extent of actual agreement 
between the views of certification directors and of professors. The 
extenuating circumstances of local political pressure, lack of precise 
definition, and the unclear nature of curricular issues suggested the 
need for further study and development. 
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For some time, interest has been exhibited in the development of a 
competency-based preparatory program for curriculum workers. 
Although literature has referred to the need for such a program, 
little is known as to the present state of the arL 

The ASCD Working Group on the Role, Function, and Prepa- 
ration of the Curriculum Worker agreed that part of its report to 
ASCD members would be a status study of current attempts to 
indicate those competencies that have been identified as appropriate 
for curriculum workers. This report is based on the findings in 
the survey. 

A letter was mailed to universities and schools requesting 
information on the competency-based preparation of curriculum 
workers. A total of 29 individuals responded to the letter. Eigh- 
teen responses contained information regarding competency-based 
programs for curriculum workers. Two of the 18 respondents 
represented state ASCD groups, seven represented groups of faculty 
members at universities, one was received n^om a county board of 
education. Of the 18 responses providing information, two repre- 
sented USOE funded projects and one represented Title III funding. 
See Table 1 for a listing of types of responses. 

Reports were received in a variety of ways, ranging from notes 
to letters to copie.s of reports that had been distributed or published. 

Of the 29 responses to the letter, eighteen submitted informa- 
tion indicating considerable progress had been made in identifying 
competencies appropriate to and necessary for curriculum workers. 
A wide range of information was reported, from a position paper 
to a list of 192 competencies grouped in seven areas. There also 
was a wide range in the specificity with which the competencies 
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From individual professors 

From representatives of university faculty groups 

From state ASCD groups 

From county school board 

•Other 



8 
7 
2 
1 
11 



TOTAL 29 



Table 1, Types of Responses Received 



* Responses indicating letter was being forwaraed to another parly, Indicating no 
information was available, etc. 

were stated. Table 2 contains summary data on respondents and 
the areas/number of competencies. 

Thirteen of the respondents provided information indicating 
that considerable research and discussion had been conducted in 
preparing a list of competencies. These 13 respondents grouped the 
competencies within areas. These ranged from 12 areas for one 
respondent to four areas for four respondents. 

When these areas were compared, it was found that the inclu- 
sion of competencies in curriculum was listed most frequently. 
Competencies in community relations and in-service were next most 
frequent, followed by competencies in organization, evaluation, 
instruction, research, and communication. 

As indicated earlier, several different groups responded to the 
letter that asked for information. A selection of four different types 
of responses is presented to illustrate the ways in which competen- 
cies were identified. These four types that follow include a state 
ASCD group, a group of university professors, a funded research 
activity, and research directed primarily through the initiative of a 
single professor, 

1, State ASCD Groiij) 

The New York ASCD identified 178 competencies that were 
grouped in four areas (coordination of curriculum planning and 
development, definition and application of curriculum theory, design- 
ing and applying curriculum research, and providing for the in- 
service needs of the staff). 

The Committee on Professionalization for the NYASCD was 
formed in 1967, In 1973 the Committee published recommendations 
for the preparation of curriculum workers in Impact (Volume 9, 
Number 1, pp, 18-22), 
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Groups 



Descriptions 



Minnesota ASCD 
New York ASCD 
Thomas County School 

Board 
University of Texas 

University of Pittsburgh 
University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Maryland 
SUNY— Buffalo 

SUNY— Albany 

Individuals (Professors) 

Hunkins, University of 

Washington 
Myers, Oklahoma State 

University 
McCleary, University of 

Utah 

Bishop, University of 

Georgia 
Phillips, Kent State 

University 
Olson, Temple University 
Schunte, University of 

Wyoming 
Ahrens, University of 

Florida 



Certification requirements; 4 areas 
4 areas and 178 competencies 

6 areas and 82 competencies for principals 

7 areas and 27 competencies for funded 
special education 

4 areas and 3 levels in each area 

5 competencies for planning educational 
change 

5 areas, 5 contexts, and 33 competencies for 

funded special education 
12 areas and 82 competencies 
4 areas and 1 78 competencies based on 

NYASCD 

Tasks for superintendent and consultant 



Position paper, 8 areas 
17 competencies 

7 goals and 70 competencies for principals 

6 areas and 49 competencies 

4 areas and approximately 17 competencies 

6 competencies 
3 competencies 

7 areas and 192 competencies 



Table 2. Description of Received Information 

2. Group of University Professors 

A faculty committee at the University of Maryland developed 
a system through which curriculum workers gained levels of compe- 
tence, depending on the position for which they were being pre- 
pared. There was a level of common learning for everyone, 
specialized learning for those preparing for positions such as 
curriculum generalists or media specialists, and further specializa- 
tion in areas such as curriculum professors, public school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, educational technologists, or instructional 
materials. 
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The program listed 82 competencies grouped in 12 areas, with 
examples of ways to obtain experience for meeting the competen- 
cies. 

The report provided the diagram shown in Table 3 to illustrate 
the levels of learning. 



Curriculum 
professors 



Specialties 


Curriculum generalists 




Specialized learnings 




Public school 
administrator- 
superintendent 






Specialties 




Common learnings 


Educational 
technology 






Specialties 


Media specialists 






Specialized learnings 




Instructional 
materials 







Specialties 



Table 3. Levels of Learning for Curriculum Workers 

3, Funded Research Activity 

The University of Missouri-Columbia, through a USOE grant 
to develop a training program for special education curriculum 
specialists, developed a 5"x5" matrix of "Context" (curriculum, 
instruction, materials and media, communication processes, support 
systems) and "Functions" (evaluating, developing, training, advisr 
ing, support systems). Interviews and a review of the' literature 
identified 400 competencies. These were reduced to 100 by field 
testing and combining items. Seven hundred and twenty educators 
in 11 states were asked to rate the competencies, to develop the 
5" X 5" matrix, and to prepare materials to assist students in acquir- 
ing the competencies. 
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4. Research Directed Primarily by a Profcsiior 

Professor L. E. McCleary, Unive;^ ity of Utah, developed a 
preparatory program for principal.^ t}-at included 70 competencies 
grouped in seven areas (climate, f'^'ciblic relations, staff personnel, 
instruction, programs and plar'vji.ijLr, student personnel, manage- 
ment). 

A system model was ^jo/eiyared for the development of a com- 
petencj'-based curriculr^-i. k survey of the literature assisted in 
identifying and grou/J uvj: competencies. These data permitted 
their ranking by using the mean as the "index of importance." 

ASCD Working Group Method 

The list of competencies that was pi-ovided by the respondents 
was coded and typed on 3" x 5" cards. The coding system identified 
the person (s) who prepared the competency, the category under 
which it was listed, and the order in which it was listed under the 
category. This coding and placing all competencies on cards per- 
mitted further examination for duplication, differences, etc., while 
not losing the identity of the person (s) preparing them. 

First, all competencies that were reported under a similar 
heading were combined. This produced stacks of cards under tl\e 
following headings: 

Curriculum 
In-service 

v'^mmuiiity relation.s 
:^ V •^;:^Oation 
Organization 
In.struction 
- Research 
Communication 
Other 

Because respondents grouped the competencies in a variety of 
categoi-ies (from four to 13 categories) there were some compe- 
tencies that could, on inspection, be placed in a more specific cate- 
gory. Thus, the decision was made to review each competency and 
attempt to pi ace it in the cat ego rv that best desci'ibed its area of 
concern. 

From this sorting-, competencies were grouped into the cate- 
gories in Table 4. 

Two additional categories (^'Reporting" and "Working with 
Groups") were developed but later discarded, and these competen- 
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Category 


Number of Competencies Listed 


Curriculum 


103 


Instruction 


62 


Organization 


34 


In-service 


215 


Administration 


145 


Leadership 


107 


Evaluation 


118 


Research 


96 


Community relations 


31 


Communications 


56 


TOTAL 


967 



Table 4. Categories In Which Competencies Were Grouped 

cies were combined with the categories of ''Administration" and 
''Instruction" respectively. 

This grouping included such a range of competencies in each 
category that additional readings were considered necessary. For 
example, competencies in the category "Curriculum" ranged from 
knowledge of theories, philosophies, and social forces to skills in 



developing a curriculum. 
Category Subcategory 


No. of 
Competencies 
and (Subtotals) 


Curriculum 


Theory 

Philosophy 

Goals 

Objectives 

Construction 


18 
9 
19 
20 
27 


(103) 


Instruction 


Basic information (theory of 

instruction,* etc.) 
Applications to instructional 

improvement 
Methods of Implementation 


30 

22 
10 


(62) 


Organization 


Knowledge and skills (systems, 

flow charts) 
Processes 

Attitudes toward organization 


17 
11 
6 


(34) 


In-service 


Personal characteristics to facilitate 

in-service 
Administrative responsibilities 

in in-service 
Skills and applications 
Development of leaders 
Materials in in-service 

53 


53 

38 
106 
12 
6 


(215) 
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No. of 
Competencies 

Category Subcategory and (Subtotals) 





Administration 


IVIanagement skills 


28 






Financial and budgetary 








responsibilities 


21 






Facilities 


10 






Personnel (instructional and 








non-instructional) 


24 






Materials 


14 






Student accounting and services 


10 






Instructional programs 


17 






(6) (12) (3) 








Reporting (board, parents, for feedback) 


21 


(145) 


Leaders iiip 


Personal attributes 


43 






Change processes 


38 






• ncbuuiocb lueniiiicaiiun 








^numan/ maienaij 


lo 






ucducibnip wiin/iur siuuenis 


Q 

o 




Fualtiation 


l^n rt\Ay|pHnp QnH cl^illc in o\/alt)atirkn 
r\i 1 wwicu^c dllU biSillo III cValUaUUII 


R7 






Application of evaluation 








(programs, objectives) 


29 






Application of evaluation (personnel) 


12 


ni8^ 


Research 


Knowledge and skills 


29 






Applications in working with staff 


g 






Problem identification 


14 






Design, constraints 


26 






Collection and analysis of data 


12 






Identifying conclusions, reporting. 








using results 


6 


(96) 


Community 


Community expectations and needs 


2 




relations 


Community involvement in programs 


19 






Involvement of curriculum worker 








in community 


2 






Community contacts, information 








dissemination 


8 


(31) 


Communications 


Theories and basic knowledge 








needed 


22 






Applied skills necessary to 








communicate 


25 






Activities in communication 


9 


(56) 




967 


(967) 



Table 5. Categories, Subcategories, and Number of Competencies 
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Repeated readingr cind sortin^f of the competencies resulted in 
subcate{?ories within each catej^c y. The categories and subcate- 
gories are shown in Table 5. 

Competencies under each of the 44 subcategories were exam- 
ined for possible duplication. However, because of differences in 
phrasing it was not possible accurately to identify identical com- 
petencies. Under e: jh category, however, an attempt was made to 
sequence the competencies in order of complexity and/or topic. 

Summary 

Of the 29 responses to a request for information on compe- 
tencies for curriculum workers, 18 respondents submitted lists of 
competencies that had been identified in various ways. These com- 
petencies were usually grouped under categories such as "Curric- 
ulum/* *'In-service," and **Conimunity Relations/' 

Because not all respondents used the same categories for group- 
ing the competencies that were submitted, there were some compe- 
tencies that could be placed under a more specific category. Thus, 
the 967 competencies were coded for identification and grouped by 
those categories that seemed most appropriate. Additional readings 
of the cards permitted further subgrouping under each category. 

Several respondents indicated levels of expertise appropriate 
for \-arious careers as curriculum workers. For example, one 
respondent indicated his submitted competencies were for prin- 
cipals, another indicated some were basic to several positions, and 
others for specific positions such as curriculum profe.ssors. In most 
instances, the various levels of expertise were inferred by the kind 
of knowledge expected and the types of applications. 

To illustrate the various categories and position referents, the 
diagram shown in Table 6 was developed. 

If each cell contained the competencies identified by the appro- 
priate category and grouped by the subcategories, the illustration 
would be a rather complete summary of the survey. 

The total list of competencies gave a very detailed description 
of actual and proposed preparation programs for curriculum work- 
ers, as viewed by respondents. Considerable effort was expended by 
several experts in identifying these competencies; and, there was 
general agreement regarding the necessary areas of competence. 
Yet, variance seemed to be in the degree of specificity with which 
the competencies were described and the level of learning expected 
of the student. 
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Table 6. Illustration of the Various Categoriog and Position Referents 

Based on information, in this study, there seemed to be or 
actually was : 

1. Agreement that ciirriciilnni workers should be competent 
in curriculum, instructicui, in-s^ervice, leadership. oriJfanization, 
administration, research, evaluation, communications, and com- 
munity relations ; 

2. Information availabl^^ on levels of competemcy for various 
specialties within the j^eneral headini^^ of "curricxilum workers"; 

3. A number of competencies avaik^ble that wei-e appropriate 
for curriculum workers; and, 

4. Information that illusti-ated ways in which these compe- 
tencies could be reached. 

The accurate description of responsibilities of curriculum 
workers has not been available to this date. If the compiled list 
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accurately reflected the necessary com])eteiicies of curriculum 
workers at several levels, perhaps there could be an opportunity 
to develop more systematic preparatory and certification programs 
and more adequately describe the curriculum workers* responsi- 
bilities to school patrons, board members, and colleagues in other 
areas of education. These competencies could eventually provide 
valuable information to a number of educators, particularly to 
professors who are charged with the preparation of curriculum 
workers. 
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Who is the curriculum worker today? What are the tasks, 
concerns, satisfactions, and career lines of the curriculum worker? 
Where does the curriculum worker's role fit in the scheme of things 
within the educational milieu? What does the curriculum worker 
expect in the future? These were a few of the questions that 
prompted the development and delivery of a questionnaire to a 
sample of curriculum workers across the United States. 

The survey attempted several things. It was an effort to 
identify details such as curriculum workers' tenure in education, 
tenure in curriculum worker roles, degrees, job titles, and where 
curriculum worker positions fit within the school district organiza- 
tion. The survey attempted to capture curriculum workers' per- 
ceptions of competencies and confidence necessary to fill their 
curriculum worker role, and to assess curriculum workers' percep- 
tion of their role, among board of education, administrators, 
teachers, and the community. Furthermore, curriculum workers 
were asked to speculate upon achievements, problems, and their 
general observation of the role as they saw it. 

Five hundred curriculum workers presently holding^curric- 
ulum leader positions in public .school districts were randomly 
selected from the membership of ASCD, Fifty percent of those 
receiving survey forms completed and returned them after the first 
mailing, A second mailing produced an additional 15 percent 
return of completed survey forms. The third mailing brought 
responses from 13 percent (67) of the sample. In total, 392 survey 
forms were completed and returned. Survey forms were mailed 
under a cover letter from Gordon Cawelti, Executive Director of 
ASCD. See appendix for a copy of the instrument used (pp. 85-86). 
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A preliminary summary of 100 completed surveys was pre- 
pared for the report to the membership at a Special Session during 
the national ASCD Annual Conference in New Orleans in March 
1975. Subsequent to the Annual Conference, the entire 392 survey 
forms were analyzed. 

The first 20 items were objective and required straightforward 
summarizing. The four remaining items required a substantial 
amount of analysis in order to bring some useful summary to many 
and varied responses. 

Findings 

The summarized data are reported for each of the 24 items 
on the questionnaire. 

Position Ti:^"^ 

Curriculum workers exist with a variety of titles. Respondents 
indicated 17 titles other than superintendent. The most frequently 
named title for curriculum worker, indicated. by 22 per cent of the 
respondents, was director or coordinator with some specialty such 
as elementary or secondary education, in all, 35 percent of the 
I'espondents indicated the title of director or coordinator. The next 
most frequently named title was assistant superintendent. Assistant 
superintendent combined with assistant superintendent for curric- 
ulum and instruction accounted for 29 percent of the respondents. 
Other titles included consultant, specialist, supervisor, or chair- 
person. 

Years in Present Position 

A small portion (16 pei'cent) of respondents stated that they 
had been in that position for more than 10 years. About one- fourth 
(24 percent) of the respondents indicated they had been in curric- 
ulum positions from six to ten years. Hence, well over half (60 
percent) of curriculum workers reported being in curriculum 
workers* positions five years or less. The modal response was two 
years. Fourteen percent indicated being in the position for two 
years, and 12 percent indicated 1 year. 

History of the Position 

Not only \Vas tenure in the position recent, but aiso the length 
of time the position existed was recent. About one-third (34 per- 
cent) of curriculum worker positions had existed ten years or longer 
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and 40 percent of the curriculum workers' positions had existed 
for five years or less. 

Areas of Responsibility 

A majority (60 percent) of curriculum workers reported 
having responsibility for all curriculu areas and grade levels in 
the school district. The remainder (40 percent) were distributed 
in seven other areas, noting most frequently curriculum responsi- 
bilities in secondary (15 percent) or elementary (12 percent) grade 
levels. Table 1 was prepared to describe the data more completely. 



Percent of Respondents 


Curriculum Area 


1. 


'9% ' 


Secondary (grades 7-9, 6-12, 7-12) 


2. 


6% 


Secondary (10-12) 


3. 


12% 


Elementary (K-5, K-7, 1-6) 


4. 


1% 


Preschool (Includes K and elementary) 


5. 


4% 


K-8and 1-8 


6. 




Limited Subject Area 




1% 


Secondary 




1% 


Elementary ■ 




4% 


K-12 


7. 


2% 


Other arrangements 




40% 


Total of varied areas of curriculum 






responsibilities 



Table 1. Areas of Curriculum Responsibilities Excluding,K-12 
and all Grade Levels 



Task Description of Position 

In field testing? the instrument,. 12 areas emerged as the most 
frequently mentioned descriptors of curriculum vvorkers' tasks. 
These descriptors and their frequency are summarized in Table 2. 
Other task descriptors were so infrequently n'ientionod us to be 
negligible. 

On the questionnaire, curriculum workers in:Iic:?.ted those tasks 
named by these descriptors that required their attention. The most 
frequently mentioned area was in-service programs, mentioned by 
94 pei-cent of respondents. In nearly equal f reQuoncy were program 
evaluation and stafl* nieetings. The most infrequently mentioned 
area requiring attention from the curriculum director was the area 
of teacher negotiations. About one in five curriculum workers was 
involved in this emerging aspect of educational management. The 
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Curriculum Task Descriptor 



Percent of Respondents Indicating 
Involvement in Curriculum Task Area 



Budget 



69% 
71% 
75% 
62% 
94% 
90% 
83% 
59% 
21% 
67% 
59% 
34% 



Community relations 
Developing standards 
Federal programs 



In-service programs 
Program evaluation 
Staff meetings 



Teacher evaluations 
Teacher negotiations 
Teacher supervision 
Testing 



Other categories 



Table 2. Summary of Curriculum Worker Task Areas 

Ki'oupinji: of areas for curriculum workers' tasks seemed to fall into 
five distinct categories, by frequency of mention : 

1 . In-service programs (94 percent) , program evaluation 
(90 percent), and staff meetings (83 percent) 

2. Developing standards (75 percent) 

3. Budget (70 percent), community relations (71 percent), 
and teacher supervision (67 percent) 

4. Federal programs (62 percent) , summer programs (63 per- 
cent), teacher evaluation (60 percent), and testing (60 percent) 

5. Negotiations (22 percent) . 

Title of Supervisor 

The majority (55 percent) of curriculum workers reported 
directly to the superintendent. Eighteen percent of the respondents 
reported to an assistant superintendent and 12 percent reported to 
a director. The reniaiirijig 15 percent of the respondents named 
various other persons in the school organization. 

Tenure in the District 

Many curriculum workers were relatively new to the educa- 
tional sce)ie. About one-fourth (23 percent) reported that they 
were in their particular district less than five years. Forty percent 
said that they were in the district 10 years or less. The remaining 
(60 percent) di.stributed evenly over a range from 11 years to over 
30 years in the district. 
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Years as Professional Educator 

Forty-two percent of curriculum workers indicated that they 
were in professional education from 20 to 29 years. Nearly the 
same number (38 percent) were in the profession for up to 19 years. 
Thirty-three percent were in education for 10 to 19 years. Twenty 
percent of the respondents were in the profession beyond 30 years. 

Future Position 

^ A majority (57 percent) of curriculum workers expressed no 
aspiration to other positions in education. Among those who indi- 
cated an aspiration to other positions, there was a variety of 
responses. Eighteen percent aspired to the superintendency. Five 
percent aspired to higher education. Other infrequently mentioned 
aspirations included principal, consultant, or coordinator. 

Previous Positions 

Teaching, administration, and supervision were generally the 
most common educational positions previously held by curriculum 
workers. About two-thirds of curriculum workers taught up to 
ten years; 30 percent taught for about five years; and, 36 percent 
taught for six to ten years. All respondents indicated that they had 
classroom teaching and administrative experience. A small propor- 
tion had taught for 15 yeans or more. About half (47 percent) had 
up to ten years administrative experience and the remainder had 
up to 20 years experience. About half the respondents did not indi- 
cate the years of experience in supervision. Of those who reported 
experience in supervision, about one-fourth had less than five years 
.supervision and the others distributed evenly over 20 years. Fifteen 
percent had less than five years in any kind of other experience. 

The respondents also reported their most recent previous posi- 
tion. Curriculum workers reported entry to the position from a 
variety of educational positions. About one-fourth indicated teach- 
ing (23 percent). The next most frequently mentioned categories 
were that of principal (21 percent) and director or coordinator 
(15. percent). Other area.s included supervisor, consultant, coun- 
selor, and certain academic areas. 

Current Certification 

Responses to the question on certification were so varied as 
to defy simple summarization. Responses included various descrip- 
tors for teacher, principal, supervisory, general administration, 
special administration, superintendency, and various combinations 
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in those certified categories. Clearly no uniformity of certification 
requirement existed across the nation. 

Preparat'totiy Schooling 

The doctorate, Ph.D., or Ed.D. was held by 28 percent of the 
curriculum workers. Approximately two-thirds (62 percent) had 
a master's; 6 percent had a bachelor's; and, 4 percent indicated 
other degi-.ees. Among those holding the doctorate, mo^ earned 
the degree recently. Fifteen percent of the respondents earned 
their doctorate in the 1970's; 9 percent earned the doctorate in 
the 1960's; and, about 3 percent earned it in the 1950's or earlier. 
Twenty-seven percent of the respondents received their MA in the 
1960's, 21 percent in the 1950's, and 6 percent in the 1970's. Twelve 
percent of the respondents held the doctorate in administration and 
curriculum; 9 percent held the doctorate in administration; and, 
about 4 percent held a doctorate in subject specialization. The field 
for the master's degree was similarly divided. Eleven percent were 
in administration and curriculum; 29 percent were in administra- 
tion; and, 4 percent were in psychology and guidance. Seventeen 
percent had an MA in a subject area of specialization. 

Perceptions on Competence, Confidence, and 
Others' Perceptions 

The survey included seven items dealing with the curriculum 
workers' perceptions of competencies, confidence, and the curric- 
ulum worker's role generally. Respondents were asked to rate these 
items along a seven point ranking scale; 1 very low and 7 very 
high. Eighty percent of responses regarding competency and con- 
fidence were either 5, 6, or 7. That is to say, respondents felt quite 
competent and confident to address the demands of curriculum 
work. Curriculum workers expressed their perception of the impor- 
tance of the curriculum worker's role more cautiously than they did 
that of their competency and confidence. Approximately one-third 
(35 percent) rated the community as seeing the curriculum worker's 
role as important (either 5, 6, or 7). About two-thirds of the 
respondents suggested that the Board of Education, teachers, and 
superintendent perceived the curriculum w^orker's role as important, 
rating those items as 5, 6, or 7. 

Curriculum Decisions 

Participants were asked to report their most successful cur- 
riculum decision in the past 12 months. About three-fourths of the 
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respondents in the siu-vey answered this item. Twenty-three percent 
did not respond. Those who did respond indicated that successful 
curriculum decisions seemed to be in three areas: those dealing with 
persons, that is the staff or the community; those dealing with the 
specific subject matter in the schools' curriculum ; and activities that 
would be of a general curriculum nature not including either of 
these other two categories. About two out of every five curriculum 
workers (37 percent) .saw their mo.st successful curriculum decision 
as directly involving content ureas. Examples of responses included 
such phrases as ''extended vocational curriculum," **new elective 
programs— senior high English," "implement S.CJ.S. program/' 
•'changing science," "establish career education," "initiate algebra 
I," "elementary physical education," "including reading courses in 
English curriculum," "develop values in education," and the like. 

About one in five curriculum workers (19 percent) cited activi- 
ties dealing with stafl* and community as areas for the most suc- 
cessful curriculum decision. Such things were cited as "involve all 
teachers in curriculum development," "curriculum council develop- 
ment," "an entirely new .system of reporting to parents," "in-service 
training for teachers," and the like. Activities in the general cate- 
gory showed quite a variety of re.sponses which included : "develop- 
ing a unified management system," "initiate middle school concept," 
"revise all curriculum into 60 day periods," "develop mini-unit 
guides,'' and "change from norni-referenced to criterion-referenced 
objectives," 

Critical Problems 

Curriculum workers were asked to comment on what were 
perceived as the most critical curriculum problems during the next 
five years. A small portion of respondents (16 percent) gave no 
answer. Responsas seemed to fall into six general categories as 
follows; 

1. Matters of a general educational nature dealing with views 
on educational procedures, policies, goals, or mission 

2. Issues related to the social order 

3. Specific educational or content areas 

4. Issue.s related to finances and enrollment 

5. Relation.ship with teachers, administration, and the public 
generally 

6. Evaluation. 
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The most frequently mentioned area dealt with general educa- 
tional policy or mission (Category 1). Over one-fourth of the 
respondents (27 percent) cited concerns in this area as having 
the gravest implications in the future. Such things were referred to 
as "matching curriculum to personal learning style," "converting 
from traditional to contemporary," "changing the teacher's role to 
one of learning facilitator," "conservatism," and, often mentioned 
was the area of "alternatives." Other topics included: how content 
or elements of the curriculum were established, and "moving from 
discipline-dominated to an issue-oriented curriculum." Numerous 
comments were made about changing toward an "open curriculum." 
A new curriculum to address "values," "open space education," was 
named. Yet, other topics included "individualizing instruction on a 
developmental continuum," "psycholinguistic philosophy," **aware- 
ness education," "relating learning theory to instruction," and 
"return to perceived traditionalism in education." 

Category 2, involving nearly one-fourth (23 percent) of respon- 
dents dealt with social issues including general trends in society. 
Social problems involved about 10 percent of responses, including 
desegregation, integration, racism, changing communities, and 
migration of dift'ering cultural groups in the community. 

Category 3, cited most frequently by 16 percent of respondents, 
dealt with specific educational needs in content areas. Those areas 
inchided reading and language arts, vocational, offerings, textbook 
selection, consumer education, career education, metric system, 
mathematics, and the like. 

Category 4 included references by 13 percent of respondents. 
They mentioned declining enrollments and financially related 
problems. 

In Category 5, comments dealt with people relationships, such 
as staff, administration, parents, teachers, and the public generally. 
Such itoms were cited as: "involving the community and staff in 
curriculum review," "determining who makes curriculum deci- 
sions," and "parental support for education." In this category, 
several references were noted about negotiations as inhibiting inter- 
action with the community and interfering with curriculum plan- 
ning. The last category dealt with evaluation. Six percent of 
respondents indicated that evaluation was an essential problem, 
naming either evaluation of teacher performance, curriculum, or 
instruction. 
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Deterrents to Progress 

Curriculum workers were asked to describe that which 
detracted from the tasks and functions of the curriculum worker. 
B}^ far the most frequent (57 percent) response dealt with organi- 
zational matters including such things as a "great number of 
meetings," "irrelevant meetings/' "lack of administrative support," 
"unnecessary and great quantities of paper work" in the form of 
"forms, reports, and the like be prepared," "inadequate staff or 
other kinds of resources to carry out curriculum work," and other 
assigned tasks reported as unrelated to curriculum planning, 

• The other area that received notable response. (16 percent) 
dealt with matters that were classified as the attitudes and the 
behavior of other people relating to the educational scene. Exam- 
ples of things cited were the "attitude of the community toward 
education," "limits in decision-making latitude," "employer rela- 
tions due to contracts," and "pressures" from various groups in 
the communit}', (One curriculum worker cited himself as the 
greatest distraction!) One respondent added that "most adminis- 
trators are not capable of dealing with philosophy, psychology, and 
program development, consequently they a,re survival oriented," 
Another response noted the "political and social aspects" of the 
school system and the "power of hierarchy." A portion (20 percent) 
cited no distraction. 

General Comments 

The final item on the survey asked simply for "other comments 
about curriculum," A very, few respondents (29 percent) com- 
mented, covei-ing a variety of areas. Some responses dealt with 
concern over funding, concern that the curriculum worker's role in 
curriculum planning generally was not understood by teachers and 
administrators, and that the need for curriculum planning was not 
recognized. There was concern that .schools addressed incorrect 
and inappropriate issues. Schools were not directed toward greater 
humanizing activities, and activities concerned with the overall 
development of children. Schools needed to humanize. There were 
comments by some (about 4 percent) noting satisfaction with the 
job, that the job was rewarding and that it was an exciting role, 
A noticeable similarity in all comments on this item called for 
leadership in curriculum planning. Representative of responses 
calling for leadership are "we need a state ASCD"; "ASCD needs 
to take the lead in curriculum planning"; ''things need to be prior- 
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itized"; ''curriculum is like the weather, they all talk about it but 
what commitment do we have to improving it''; '*we need a simpler 
system for reporting, evaluating, and using data concerning where 
we are and to determine where we hope to arrive"; *'who looks at 
the total curriculum for the child?''; "we must have realistic goals 
and provide leadership"; ^'curriculum hucksters within and outside 
the profession"; *'there is a great need to organize curriculum"; 
**we need leadership badly"; and, "we have no curriculum develop- 
ment program," Other comments illustrate the diversity of 
response: 'Mt\s great"; "one hell of a big job"; "curriculum is not 
as important as staff development and the implementation of cur- 
riculum"; "rural community education in mid-America is very 
ingrown and out-of-step with the world 100 miles away" ; and, 
"curriculum is an exciting field, I love the challenge." 

In .summary, curriculum workers were veteran educators, 
recently entering the curriculum worker role. Furthermore, a clear 
majority of curriculum workers saw their position as a career 
position and did not aspire to further heights in the traditional 
education hierarchy. Curriculum workers were experienced teach- 
ers and administrators. The major proportion of curriculum work- 
ers hold graduate degrees, but only a small proportion hold the 
doctorate (Ph,D. or Ed.D,), Most curriculum workers rated their 
confidence and competency high. 

Curriculum workers cited accomplishment in specific content 
areas (reading, mathematics, language arts) as their greatest 
accomplishment over the past year. However, when looking to 
problems and issues of the future, some curriculum Workers saw 
the greatest problems in social and financial issues. A greater num- 
ber of workers viewed problems in educational orientation or policy 
involving what education should be, and cited a general lack of 
leadership in curriculum planning. Generally curriculum workers 
were oriented to a wide perspective dealing with the role and mis- 
sion of education, but circumstances forced curriculum workers 
to cite as their greatest achievements those dealing with specific 
content areas. 

Curriculum workers perceived that hoards of education, teach- 
ers, and administrators generally undei stood the importance of 
curriculum planning but that communities did not understand this 
function. If this perception were accurate, there would be small 
wonder why community pressure often exists for the curriculum 
workers' termination when enrollments and revenues decline, . 
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Within the or^^anization of school districts the curriculum 
workers role was relatively new. A number of curriculum workers 
recently received the doctorate in curriculum planning or adminis- 
tration. It seemed likely that the curriculum worker was most 
vulnerable when a district faces cutbacks due to lack of leadership 
and public support, newness of the role, and recent entry of people 
into the position. 

Undoubtedly, a most telling finding of this survey involved the 
status of certification among curriculum workers. At best, the 
situation was chaotic. There was no uniform certification among 
curriculum workers. Furthermore, there was no suggestion of even 
the slightest evidence of commonality insomuch as the name applied 
to curriculum worker certification. Curriculum workers appeared 
to labor under certification classes as numerous as the states and 
educational agencies themselves. 

The curriculum workers' role, and the organizational dimen- 
sions of that role were unclear. A major effort needs to be launched 
to address this matter. Suggestions for further action include: 

1. Exerting leadership in the definition and clarification of 
curriculum planning as an imperative to quality educational pro- 
grams . 

2. Articulating the curriculum workers*^ role in curriculum 
planning 

3. Forwardi;ig uniform standards for training and certifica- 
tion of curriculum workers. 
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This final section contains a summary of the previous research 
and thinking on the topics: the field of curriculum, curriculum 
practice, and certification. Each summary contains a status state- 
ment and is followed by an argued case or what ought to be. Each 
argued case is followed by a set of recommendations. The difference 
between the argued case and the set of recommendations is one 
of immediacy of action requested. The recommendations are calling 
for near future activity. The argued case describes a more far- 
reaching idealized state. 

Curriculum Field 

Current Status 

The curriculum field is much maligned. The sources of the 
critici.sm come from inside as well as outside the field. The objects 
of the criticism range from the methodology of the field to the 
quality of the work of the field. Every area of endeavor suffers 
criticism and indeed self-criticism is often taken to be evidence 
of the vigor and conscience of that area. The amount and type of 
criticism can also be symptomatic of fundamental malaise. The 
point, however, is not to determine whether the curriculum field 
is terminally ill, but to indicate the areas of criticism most relevant 
to the profes.sionalization of the curriculum leader. 

One such area concerns .tht^ identity of the field. Many attempts 
have been made to establish the boundaries of the field using many 
different forms of inquiry. For axample, boundaries have been 
established as logical consequences of certain definitions of *'curric- 
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uliini," *'iiistnictioii/* and "leaniiiijjr/* Surveys have been made of 
what curriculum people do, or should do, of what is written in 
curriculum texts, and of what types and kinds of curriculum courses 
are tauj^ht. The level of disajrreement between and amon^,^ the out- 
comes of such studies makes it very diflicult to reach an acceptable 
understandinj^ of the means of entry to the field, to establish canons 
of appropriate (jrood) activity in the field, to create vehicles of 
communication amonjjr workers in the field. 

Another area concerns the effectiveness of the field. In the case 
of curriculum; efiectiveness is used in the sen.se of its influence upon 
educational settings; The field has acted in ways similar to other 
fields. People have tried to gain more influence by the use of 
political means to gain power, the explication of competencies to 
demonstrate expertise, and the u.se of metaphors (for example, 
chemical) to argue for an ingredient that can be supplied (for 
example, curriculum worker as cataly.st) . The lack of influence of a 
field has direct con.sequences afl'ecting the number of seekers of the 
knowledge of the field which determines the number of teachers, 
researchers, and practitioners in the field. 

The Argued Case 

The argued case is quite direct: if the curriculum leader is 
needed, then the leader ought to be a product of the curriculum 
field. : 

There must, however, be good I'eason for the above. The good 
rea.son involves both the identity of the field and the effectiveness 
of the field. The identity of the field determines what knowledge 
(in the broadest sense) the potential curriculum leader obtains and 
the effectiveness of the field determines how that knowledge is 
enhanced. The curriculum field cannot create the need for the 
curriculum leader, but can only react to the need. 

It is sugge.sted that the curriculum field become more agree- 
ably defined from the perspective of the ctfrrictditm leader. The 
necessary acconipanyijig suggestion is that the curriculum field 
be more effective in its inflHenee trpon e(hteatiun(d settiuf/s. Each 
suggestion is dependent upon the other. The latter helps determine 
the relevance of the former and the foi-mer helps direct the object 
of the latter. Both suggestions do not e.xhaust the activities of the 
field. Alternative defiintioMs of the field can and should be explored 
and non-utilitarian activities can and should take place. 
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Recommendations 

There are several possibilities within each of the areas of field 
definition and effectiveness; only a couple are made here. The 
follo\ving recommendations and those in the other sections of this 
chapter would j^^o far toward professionalizing the curriculum 
leader. 

As regards field definition: 

Determine the organizational implications of the various alter- 
native definitions of "curriculum — instruction — administration — 
teachinjJT." 

An rcf/ards field effectiveness: 

The field can be more informed of curriculum practice by 
encouraging and rewarding the participation of university persons 
in the curriculum deliberation of schools and encouraging and 
rewarding the participation of existent curriculum leaders in the 
education of future curriculum leaders. 

The field should seek to establish standards of scholarship. 
Those standards also can recognize and relate to an applied func- 
tion of curriculum scholarship. 

Field of Curriculum Practice 

Current Status 

Chance or lack of conscious and deliberate activity on the part 
of curriculum leaders seems generally to characterize much of the 
curriculum activity in public schools. Most curriculum leaders are 
recent arrivals to positions that have been newly created or acti- 
vated. These leaders often lack any formal preparation in the 
field of curriculum and likewise expend large amounts of energy 
in matters other than curriculum or directly curriculum-related 
activities. Most curriculum leaders are not (luite convinced of the 
importance of the curriculum position and many times feel as 
though little control over their own position and its de.signated 
activities exists. 

When curriculum work and position de.scriptions are analyzed 
and compared to the total district expenditure of resources. '(time, 
money, board meeting activities) there is little doubt that the role 
of the curriculum leader and the concomitant contribution to the,:: 
education of the American child is suspect at best. 

When curriculum leaders are asked to further clarify obstacles 
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to or problems within their activity, they respond with concerns 
that are instructional or administrative in nature. However, most 
leaders are asking for a clarification of the role of the curriculum 
leader, minimal standards of preparation and training, and public 
sanctioning, that is, certification or a similar technique. 

The Argued Case 

It is- assumed that to ensure that appropriate (conscious, 
deliberative, and significant) cnrricnhini activity occurs in schools, 
the participants in the schooling enterprise ought to be aware of the 
importance of curriculum activity. Community members, boards, 
administrators, teachers, students, and support personnel ought 
to be able to articulate the importance of the curriculum activity>o. 
and manifest this articulated importance in the activities aud-de^ci- 
cions made in the school system. 

Curriculum leaders should initiate and maintain all curriculum 
activity from an informed position, accepting the preparation state- 
ments in the following section as guides to personal and profes- 
sional growth. In addition, curriculum leaders should have in their 
pcssession an articulated position on their unique contribution 
to the education of children, and an accompanying description of 
functions, tasks, and activities that a.ssist in the actualizing of the 
unique place of curriculum activity and the curriculum leader in 
schools. 

In an attempt to guarantee that the aforementioned items are 
attended to, superintendents and boards of education at the state 
and local levels should establish guidelines for the development of an 
awareness of the curriculum activity in the individual schools. 
Further, each .school district ought to have one person who has 
explicit responsibility for the planning, management, or coordina- 
tion of curriculum activity whether this person is a superintendent 
in a .^mall school, a building principal or a teacher with a part- 
time as.signment. The least that ought to be reasonably expected 
of school districts is that sustained, informed leadership guides 
curriculum activity. 

Recommendations 

Within the next calendar year, the following documents should 
be di.s.seminated to every boai d president and superintendent at the 
state and local level and every aspiring or current curriculum 
leader : 
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1, A statement of the importance of the^ contribution of cur- 
riculum activity in schools; 

2, A statement of the need to have curriculum activity follow 
from informed leadership; 

3, A compilation of model job descriptions that follow from 
sound rationales and alternative management patterns. 

Finally, every curriculum leader should attend at least one 
nationally approved training laboratory on the topic of curriculum 
leader skills if an honest self-evaluation so indicates. 

Certification 

Current Status 

Although all schools have someone who is responsible for the 
curriculum, seldom is the person credentialed in curriculum. 
Smaller school boards usually assign the curricular responsibilities 
to the superintendent who assigns appropriate tasks to building 
principals. Larger systems have an assistant superintendent (or 
someone with a similar title) but the person is rarely prepared in 
curriculum. The usual route to certification is through existing- 
certification reciuirements in administration. Specific courses and 
experiences in curriculum are not consistent among universities, 
nor is there a component of experience/field activities that are 
coupled to the program. In effect, most of the present curriculum 
leaders in schools were prepared as administrators, not as curric- 
ulum leaders. 

There are few programs through universities that are specifi- 
Ccilly designed for the curriculum leader. Although there are several 
universities that list accredited programs in this area, most of the 
programs are primarily in administration. 

There can be little doubt of the national interest in improving 
the preparation of curriculum leaders. The interest in certification 
was expressed from existing curriculum leaders (who deplored 
the minimal preparation they received in curriculum), from certifi- 
cation officers, and from university professors. An informal net- 
work for information exchange seems to exist through \vhich 
various groups of specialists are sharing ideas in assisting the devel- 
opment of special advanced programs for curriculum leaders. 

The Argued Case 

To have a strong profession, the curriculum leader's advanced 
preparation should include completion of the doctoral degree with 
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heavy emphasis in curriculum. This pro{rram should enable 
(throu{rh required internships, etc.) the future leader to work 
toward solutions of existing problems and to provide leadership. 

Preparatory proj^rams should receive the approval of a ryational 
group of experts identified by a professional organization ^ach ab 
ASCD. The members of this approval/accrediting team should be 
recognized experts in the field, and tho team should inciude both 
practitioners and professors. The development of appropriate cri- 
ttjria by this national group would assure minimal svandards of 
excellence, while encouraging universities to exceed the minimal 
standards. This group w^ould also assure that in their preparation 
all graduates of the program would have the assistance of practi- 
tioners. 

Each profession h:is the responsibility to audit the preparation 
and conduct of its members. There can be little argument that the 
person who is raspon.sible for the content that is learned by thou- 
sands of students must be responsible also to the employing body, 
such as the school board. It w^ould also seem apparent that col- 
leagues in the profession should audit the quality of conduct. An 
ethics committee at the national level would meet this concern. 

Preparation in a profession or trade includes licensing. 
Licensing of curriculum leaders is one of the very few positions in 
education that does not require completion of a program that 
concentrates in the area in which the practit^ipner will work. It 
seems long overdue that the curriculum leader should be required 
to possess certification indicating that minimal standards in his or 
her area of expertise have been met. 

Recommendations 

Preparation is a combination of knowledge and implementa- 
tion .skills. A minimal program is necessary for entrance into any 
profession ; continuing preparation and practice are mandatory f or 
continued growth. 

For the curriculum leader in each school .system, the prepara- 
tion should include formal course work and opportunities to practice 
required abilities to implement various areas of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and admini.stration. Based on the findings of the committee, 
a curriculum leader would have: 

1. Experience 

a. Minimum of two years classroom teaching experience 

b. Minimum of one year leadership experience (such as depart- 
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ment chairperson, elementary or secondary principal, intern- 
ship, supervisor) 

Preparation 

a. Certification as a teacher 

b. Preparation in a related area (for example, additional prepa- 
ration in elementary education) 

c. Completion or equivalent of an educational specialist degree 
leading to certification as a curriculum and instruction leader 
with courses and experiences in the following areas: 

(1) . Curriculum, including the: 

(a) . Theories of curi'iculum; models of curriculum 

development 

(b) . Knowledge and ability to apply skills of social 

research, including problem identification and 
the collection and analysis of data, in program 
planning 

(c) . Abilities to develop direction for a school system 

relating to local, state, and national needs 

(d) . Possession of skills and abilities to construct 

educational programs 

(e) . Abilities to identify appropriate criteria to evalu- 

ate programs 

(2) . Instruction, including the 

(a) . Abilities to apply the theories of instruction and 

supervision to the improvement of instruction 

(b) . Knowledge of evaluative procedures to assume, 

successful implementation of appropriate instruc- 
tional procedures 

(c) . Recognition of differences in style and learning 

rates of students with varying backgrounds and 
cultural, ethnic, social, economic, and religious 
backgrounds 

(3) . Leadership, including 

(a) . Processes and purposes of organization (organi- 

zational theory) 

(b) . Management skills to provide the human and 

material resources for facilitating curricular and 
instructional changes 

(c) . Abilities to prioritize, in relation to district/ 

state/'national goals, and possess decision-making 
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skills within a framework of sound human exper- 
tise and fiscal resources 
(d). Leadership skills in mobilizing the talents and 
abilities of coworkers (human relations skills 
included here). 

Certification Process 

Based on the recommendations of the responses from certifi- 
cation officers and professors, the formal certification of curriculum 
leaders should be administered through an appropriate state depart- 
ment of education office. Certification should follow the completion 
of the recommended and filed program of studies for a curriculum 
leader from universities accredited and approved to offer the pro- 
gram and the degree level. Programs should be designed through 
the active participation of practicing curriculum leaders in the 
state, through their role as advisory committee members, partici- 
pants, and co-workers in field activities and members of the evalua- 
tion team. 

There should be a systematic sequence of courses, M'orkshops, 
and institutes for curriculum leaders, to enable the continued 
upgrading of their preparation. 

Finally, it is recommended that this monograph and in par- 
ticular the contents of thi.s section be disseminated to the following 
groups for their review, debate and eventual action: 

1. ASCD Professors of Curriculum 

2. NCATE Professors of Curriculum 

3. State certification officers 

4. Governance boards and membership of each ASCD affili*^ 
ated unit 

5. ASCD governance bodies and membership at large. 

Where Do We Go from Here? 

Subsequent steps should involve three major thrusts: valida- 
tion, dissemination, and implementation. Substantive implementa- 
tion will require preparation of a definitive description of quality 
performance in curriculum worker preparation areas. Dissemina- 
tion should occur within ASCD membership as well as other net- 
works which influence education. 
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The distribution of this document amonK ASCD members 
accounts for one aspect of dissemination. Beyond this, howevei', 
formal action by ASCD will be needed to provide the educational- 
enterprise with these descriptions of curriculum worker certifica- 
tion, role, and function* 

Key education committees in the U.S. Con^re-ss .should be 
informed of curriculum worker role and function and certification 
recommendations. Lei,M.shition to include the.se recommendations 
should be requested. Congressional action .should be requested to 
i-equire states to incorporate these recommendations into regula- 
tion, legislation, and policies governing education in the states. 
Siniultaneou.sly, efforts .should be launched to inform state education 
a.s.sociati - and education committees in state legislatures. The 
working ,.i'oup should begin immediate dialogue with the chief state 
school officers' a.ssociation. Affiliated unit pre.sidents .should contact 
education committees in respective state legi.slatures. In all these 
cases, efforts .should be directed to incorporate curriculum worker 
certification requirements and curriculum worker role and function 
into statutes and regulations governing education in the estates. 

Among universities preparing curriculum workers, ASCD 
.should inform profe.s.sors of curriculum of recommendations for 
certification and role and function. University programs should 
provide training experiences leading to competencies in recom- 
mended certification categories. 

, ASCD sho d become a re.source agency to assist universi- 
ties, .state education a.s.sociations (SEA's), and local education 
as.sociations (LEA\s) with implementation of curriculum worker 
role and function de.scriptions and certification retiuirements. This 
will require preparation of performance de.scriptors to indicate 
proficiency in* each preparation area* In summary, the next .steps 
would seem to require that ASCD generate an impact on the univer- 
sities, SEA's, and LEA's with regard to curriculum worker role, 
function, and certification. 

In condusidn, the role of the curriculum leader, as we view it, 
is to provide leadership and management expertise es.sential to 
planning, developing, implementing, and evaluating the curriculum. 
It is generally conceded that the curriculum leader must have the 
personal characteri.stics, professional preparation, and profe.s.sional 
experience to assume that roie. 
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This bibliography cites research and references dealing with cur- 
riciihim, ciirriciihim planning, and curriculum workers. Most 
entries are dated within the past five years. To reasonably limit 
the .scope of the task, entries from school administration, super- 
vision, teacher preparation, teacher competency, educational psy- 
chology, role theory, and organization theory were usually not 
included unless they contained specific reference to curriculum. 

Entries were identified through the ERIC index, dissertation 
abstracts, and the general experience of committee members. The 
professors of curriculum were surveyed for their reactions to an 
early draft of the bibliography. 

While this bibliography cannot be a complete listing of accumu- 
lated research and thought regarding curriculum, it will contribute 
to a definitive referent for curriculum workers, their role and 
function.^ 

Books and Pamphlets 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Leader- 
ship Through Snpcrvision. 1046 Yer.rbook. Washington. D.C: the As.so- 
ciation. 19-16. Presents the earliest ASCD effort at a role description for 
the educational supervisor. Demonstrates the rhetoric of the "human 
relations'* supervision of the 1940's. 

Association for Supervi.sion and Curriculum Development. Action 
for Ctn'ricuhiui Iviprovewoit. 1951 Yearbook. Washington. D.C. r the 
As.sociation. 1951. Presents the tasks nece.ssary for curriculum develop- 
ment. The connection between the tasks and the workers who accomplish 
the tasks is only implied. 

As.sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Leader- 
ship for Improving Ivstrnctioji. 1960 Yearbook. Washing:ton, D.C: the 
Association, 1960. Reports on the possible applications of leadership 
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studies from sociology and mana^jrement toward identifying role pre- 
scription for instructional leaders. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Role of 
SupervL'ior and Curriculum Director in a Climate of Change. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Association, 19G5. Describes curriculum worker in terms 
of functions at various levels of educational organizations. Provides 
background for but does not include specific information on individual 
certification or institutional accreditation. Analyzes leadership responsi- 
bilities in an era of curricuiar reform. 

George A. Beauchamp. Curriculum Theory. Third edition, Wil- 
mette, Illinois: The Kagg Press, 1975. Discusses basic formulations 
critical to the efforts of the curriculum worker, ' , 

Warreu G. Benuis. Changing Organizations: Essays on the DevcU 
opment and Evolution of Human Organization. New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1966. Presents behavioral scientist's approach to analysis 
of organizations and patterns of change. Criteria for and roles of change 
agents are examined. Incorporates various schematic models and case 
studies. Notes provide excellent references. 

Louise M. Herman. Supervision, Staff Development, and Leadership. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company. 1971. Identifies 
process skills for curriculum workers and other school personnel. Skills 
parallel Neiv Priorities in the Curriculum: perceiving, organizing and 
systematizing, communicating of personal meaning, showing concern, 
•knowing, decision making, creating, and dealing with the ethical. Skills 
are presented as modified behavioral objectives with concomitant activi- 
ties and hypotheses for testing. 

Bruce J. Biddle and Edwin J. Thomas, editors. Role Theory: Con- 
cepts and Research. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. Analyzes the 
concept ''role" by developing a categorical schema that describes and 
relates the variables that make up the concept. A major portion of the 
book offers readings of research studies to demonstrate the viability of 
the schema. The book is considered the most authoritative text on role 
theory in sociology. 

Leslee J. Bishop. Procedures and. Patterns for Staff Development 
Programs. Athens, Georgia: Center for Curriculum Improvement and 
Staff Development, 1975. Identifies competencies for those conducting 
staff development. Procedural handbook for staff development based on 
needs assessment. Good checklists and references. 

Arthur Blumberg. Supervisors and Teachers: A Private Cold War. 
Berkeley, California : McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1974. Re- 
searches the interaction between supervisors and teachers using a modi- 
fied version of Flanders' teacher-student verbal interaction categories. 
Looks at supervision as an educational psychologist. 

Richard W. Burns and Gary D. Brooks. Curriculum Design in a 
Changing Society. Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Educational Tech- 
nology Publications, 1970. Views the instructional administrator's role 
in terms of coordination. Applies Katz and Kahn*s functional system 
components to education. Derives implications from these interrelated 
functional roles for the school .system in the process of curriculum reform. 
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A few premises are dated, for example, the continuing i^hortage of teach- 
ers. -Chapter 23 by Abbott and Eidel i.s especially pertinent 

Raymond E. Callahan. Kducathu and the Cult of Efficiency, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Pre.ss, 1962. Studies the influence of 
scientific industrial management upon educational administration during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. Particularly important for 
understanding the early thinking of Bobbitt 

Fred D. Carver and Thomas J. Sergiovanni. Organizations and 
Human Behavior: Focus on Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1069. Collects and organizes the writings of organization theory 
as it applies to schools. Most of the readings are dated, but this is a good 
introduction to the neo human relations enll)hasis to school adminis- 
tration. 

Joseph M. Cronin and Richard M. Hailer. Organizing an Urban 
School Si/stem for Diversify. Lexington, Massachusetts: D, C. Heath and 
Company, 1973. Integrates program and structure in describing the 
Boston School Department. Describes roles and responsibilities within 
the largely decentralixed school s ' -^n. Impact of community groups and 
federal projects noted. 

Ronald C. Doll. Curri' /iprovenient: Decision-Making and 

Provens. Third edition. Bo.^ .ssachusetts : Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 

1974. Describes desirable tra. . an educational leader and states five 
tasks for curriculum leaders in chapter seven. Responsibilities are out- 
lined along with competencies. Case studies are provided. 
_ Peter Drucker. Management: Tasks, Responsibilities,. Practices. 
New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1973. Reviews the current assump- 
tions and practices of management. Some chapters particularly address 
the management of public agencies such as the school. 

Kathryn V. Feyerei.sen. A. .John Fiorino. and Arlene T. Nowak. 
Supervision and Curriculum Reueuml: A Systems Approach. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1970. Uses systems models to define roles of 
curriculum council and show interface with other school system roles. 
Chapters four. five, and thirteen most pertinent. \ 

N. L. Gage. Teacher Effectiveness Und Teacher Education: The 
Search for a Scientific Pa.^is. Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1972. 
Stresses the need for and production of scientifically-based knowledge 
about teachers. Analyzes research on teaching using a two-dimensional 
paradigm for the e.vploration of concerns, issues, and question.s on which 
researchers on teaching have focused. 

John I. Goodlad and Maurice W. Richter. The Development of a 
Conceptual System for Dealing with Problems of Curriculum and In- 
struction. Los Angeles: University of California, Los Angeles Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities. 10G7. Shows that curriculum 
development derives from a set of values. Emphasizes importance of 
using consultant specialists. Follows rational curriculum construction 
model. 

Neal Gross and Robert E. Herriott. Staff Leadership in Public 
Schtfols: A Sociological Inquiry. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
Explores the principaiship and its role. Emphasis on improving teacher 
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performance. Based on findings of the National Principalship Study 
undertaken at Harvard in 1959. Indicates study's relationship to broader 
issues of role and organizational analysis and sociology of work and 
leadership. 

J. Minor Gwynn. Theory and Practice of Supervision. New York: 
Dodd Mead & Company, 1961. Presents the intimate connection between 
curi-iculum planning and supervision. Chapter one sketches the historical 
development of models of supervision. 

Andrew W. Halpin. Theory and Research in Administration. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1966. Represents thematically the his- 
torical development of the *'new movement" in educational administration. 
Sections of the book concern theory and its application to research in 
administration, reports of research in the field, verbal and nonverbal 
communication, and the relationship of the scientific method to the 
preparation of educational researchers. 

Robert J. Harnack. The Teacher: Decision Maker and Cvrricuhm 
Planner. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Company, 
1968. Reports on the u.se of the computer to aid the teacher in curriculum 
building. Presents a position on the primacy of the teacher in curriculum 
work and outlines the rights and responsibilities of teacher vis a vis 
curriculum. 

Ben M. Harris and John D. King. Special Education Supervisor 
Training Projects. Austin: The University of Texas, revised 1975. Pre- 
sents conceptual model for generating competencies and lists generic 
competencies for preparing instructional supervisors in special education. 
Provides a philosophical base for the competency approach. 

Ben M. Harris. Supervi.'iory Behavior in Education. Second edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. Provides a con- 
ceptual framework for relating curriculum development to teaching and 
supervision in chapters 1 and 2. 

Virgil E. Herrick. In: Dan W. Anderson, James B. Macdonald, 
and Frank B. May, editors. Strategies of Curriculum Development. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965. Collects the thoughts 
of Herrick as they pertain to the development of curriculum. The work 
particularly deals with the elements of curriculum design. 

Philip L. Hosford. An Instructional Theory: A Beginning. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Reviews of instruc- 
tional theory work including ASCD publications and those of Bruner cul- 
minating in the presentation of a general theory of instruction and 
explicit hypotheses regarding curriculum and instruction which .*^hould 
be tested by schools. 

Dwayne Huebner. "The Leadership Role in Curricular Change." 
In: Marcella R. Lawler, editor. Strategies for Planned Curricular Inno- 
vations. New York: Teachers College Press, 1970. pp. 133-51. Describes 
curricular leaders' responsibilities in the following areas: knowledge of 
educational conditions^ ability to exerci.se political influence, sensitivity to 
aesthetic environment, and cognizance of one's own humanness. 

Bruce R. Joyce. "The Curriculum Worker ^ho Future.'' In: 
Robert M. McClure, editor. The Curriculum: Retr< ret and Prospect, 
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The Seventieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part I. Chicago: the Society. 1971. Views curriculum work as 
centering around the creation of human environments. Explicitly rejects 
the necessary connection of curriculum and schools as organizations. 

. Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil. Models of Teaching. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1972. Presents some 14 models 
for teaching behavior. Particularly useful for teacher education since it 
implies that different teachiiig styles can be used by the same teacher for 
different purposes. The chapter on curriculum planning gives insight as 
to the use of the models in .-schools. 

0. W. Kapp and David L. Zufelt. Penionalized Curnculum Through 
Excellence in Leademhip. Danville. Illinois: The Interstate Printers 
Publishers. Inc.. 1974. Regards the supervisor as a change agent with 
impact on curriculum development. Methods of clinical supervision are 
described; and the authors di.scu.ss evaluation of the teacher, instructional 
program, and supervisory proce.ss. Supplemental readings are included. 

Edward Krug. Citrriculnm Planning. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1950. Answers the que.stion, **\Vhat does it mean to 
work on curriculum?" 

Marcelhi R. Lawler. Cuniculnni ConHidtant.^ at Work. New York: 
Bureau of Publication.^, Teachers College. Columbia University. 1958. 
Reports on the work of the curriculum consultants of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Arthur J. Lewis and Alice Miel. Supervision for Improved Insirvc- 
tion: New Challenges, Neu^ Responses. Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company. Inc., 1972. Clarifies relation.ships among functions 
and various functionaries, for example, the general supervisor, resource 
pfM" director of elementary or secondary education, and assistant su- 
; rulent for curriculum and instruction. Proceeds from theoretical - 

ilv:i ■ dion of curriculum, instruction, and teaching. 

William H. Lucio and John D. McNeil. Supervision: A Synthesis 
of Thought and Action. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1969. 
Describes three basic beliefs regarding supervision, presented in closely 
defined, rather specific terms. The book additionally serves as an informa- 
tion source regarding-thanging views of supervision and the varied roles 
associated with supervisory positions. 

James G. March, editor. Handbook' of Organizations. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Co.. 1905. Collects the cla.ssic articles on organizational 
theory. 

Corine Martinez, compiler. A Selected Bibliography for Professional 
Siipcrri.^ory Competencies. Ban M. Harris, editor. Austin, Texa.s*: Special 
Education Supervi.sor Training Project. Department of Educational 
Administration. The University of Texas. 1975. 

Ralph L. Mosher and David E. Purpel. Super ri.^ion : The Reluctant 
Profession. New York: Houghton Miffiin Company, 1972. Explores super- 
vi.sion field, including its historical origins and current research. Identifies 
skills inherent in supervision and various methods such as counseling and 
group work. Notes responsibility of supervision in the area of curricular 
innovation. 
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Donald A. Myeris. Decision Making in Cnrriculnra and Instruction. 
Melbourne, Florida: Institute for the Development of Educational Activi- 
ties, Inc., 1970. Presents an intriguing argument for the administrator as 
a ''procedural taskmaster." 

National Society for the Study of Education. The Foundations and 
Technique of CnrricnUim Construction. Part I and'Part II. The Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the Society. Eloomington. Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 192G. Identifies the principles of curriculum-making 
that signalled the beginning of curriculum as a formal area of study. 

Louis"^!r-.^'R\ibin. huproviug In-aerrice Education : ^ Proposals and 
Procedure.^ for (^Wan<ic. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc:;' 1971. . Collected 
readings around the task implied in the title. Suggests that in-service 
education can be Jipproached in ways similar to the education of pupils. 

Seymour B. Sara.son. The Culture of the School and the Problem of 
Change. Bo.ston: Allyn and Bacon. 1971. Uses case studies to describe 
a model change process involving university and school cultures. Social 
psychology view of change. 

.7. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander. Planning Curriculum 
for Modern Schools. Xew York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1974. Sum- 
marizes the current practice and thought on curriculum development. 
A standard text. 

.Joseph J. Schwab. The Practical: A. Language for Curriculum. 
Auxiliary Series, Schools for the 70's. Wa.shington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation A.ssocialion. 1970. Argues the necessity of considering curriculum 
work as non-theoretical. 

Thomas J. Sergiovanni and Fred D. Carver. The New School E.recu- 
tive. Toronto: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1974. Addresses the human 
aspects of educational administration. Examines "organizational patterns 
ill view of be':; a vi oral science research and pragmatic experience. Deci- 
sion making is envisioned as a process that accommodates value, human, 
and organizational subsystems. 

Ednumd C. Short and George D. Marconnit. Contemporary Thought 
on Public Scho(d Curriculum. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Publish- 
ing Co., 19G8. Collects most readings on curriculum a.s a field. Caswell's 
article is the classic statement on the role and function of the curriculum 
worker. 

Hilda Taba. Curriculum DevclopriUnt : Theory and Practice. New 
York: Harcourt. Brace & World, Inc.. 1002. Presents a compreheni?ive 
textbook on curriculum development from the Tyler rationale. 

Daniel Tanner and Laurel N. Tanner. Curriculum , Development : 
Theory Into Prar*>'re. Nev.* York: Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc., 
197.5. Examines iha role ff the teacher and supervisor in curriculum 
evaluation and improvement. Analyzes the'curriculum field in the light of 
historic developments. Stresses the need for addressing macrocurricular 
problems through an aggregate model rather than focusing predominantly 
on niicrocurricular problems through a segmental curriculum model. 

Ralph W. Tyler. I^ay ic Princi/j^^ s cr Curriculum and Inst ruction. 
Chicago: The Uiiiversity of Chic.igo Press. 19-50. Organizes curriculum 
work around foui* questions the schools must face. 
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Glenys G. Unruh. Resiionttirc Cnrriculi'oi DeveUtpwenf : Theory and 
Action. Berkeley: McCiitchan Publishini^ Corponitioii, 1975. Presents a 
theory of ciirriculimi developnieiit based ^ipon a commitment to democratic 
ideals, humanistic values, and responsiveness to the needs of individuals 
and .society. Shaws how to unify soufid theory and practice. 

John R. Verduin. .Jr. Co(tperative Ciirricuhon Improvement. Engle- 
wood ClifTs. New Jer.sL-y: Prentice-Hall, Inc„ 19G7. Discusses how all 
per.sons in education may cooperate in curriculum improvement. Respon- 
sibility for curriculum improvement becomes the focus for all levels of 
educator?. 

L. Craig Wilson. Tlte Open Access C-'frriculKm. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1971. Reviews the essential fv.;oblems to be faced in opening 
the acce.ss of .students to knowledge in schools. The first half of the book 
is particularly approi)riate. 

Periodicals 

Lawrence A. Cremin. *'Curriculum Making (Tnited States.'* 

Teachers C(dle(;e Record 7'A (2): '207-20: DecCri Presents the 

ary-ument that the reforni movement of the G0*>: ■ . 'n ways similar 
to the early days of curriculum refoi-ni. 

Walter Doyle. " 'The Supervisor's Role in Negotiation* : A Critique.'* 
Edncational Leadership 27 to): '170-79; February 1970. Contrasts pro- 
fessional and labor-nianar^^eraent niodol.s of negotiation. Although in favor 
of supervisors and curricuUriri v.'orkers participating in negotiation, the 
author 5"ii^ts out flaws in the prc^fes^ional negotiation proce.s.s developed 
by the /iSCD Commission on Problems <>{ Supervisors and Curriculum 
Workers. Flaws stem from the eommi.^sion*s failure to explore the impli- 
cations of defining these groups^ us profesr»ionals. 

Jiimes K. Du?;can. "Curriculum Director in Curriculum Change.*' 
fJdncatii nnl Fornm 38: 51-77; Xovenibf^r 1973. Pluses curriculum theory 
and role delineatioiv. Identifies three areas of leadership expression: 
authority, power. a?iu influence — each leased on professional competence. 
Describes the interaction of each leadership area with the curriculum 
e\ ent. 

Jamf's FJ. Eisele and La t inn R. Wootton. "Educating the Gurriculum 
Specialist/' F:ducatif)nal Leadership 20 (1): 50-55; October 1971. Sug- 
gests model ft>r educating persons to implement a ''problem-solving cur- 
ric'vilum ])lanning process." Defines four functions of the' curriculum 
specialist and lists skills ru-cessary to perform functions effectively. Train- 
ing activities to develop e;ich skill follow. Ties this into a field-based 
con"ir:onent. 

Russell L.' Hamm and Wiiiiam L. Walker, "Preparation of Curric- 
ulum Worker.^.** FAlucntiunal Leadership 28 <'1)\ G9-71 ; October 1970. 
Recommends revision.s of university preparation programs. Inspired by 
survey of Indiana curriculum workers. Emphasizes field-based experi- 
ences. 

L. W Hughes and C. M. Achilles. "The Supervisor as Change 
Agent." Educational Leadership 28 (8): 840-43; May 1971. Outlines 
strategies for supervisor of insti action to utilize in facilitating change. 
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lange agenc ana nis areas oi innuence and power in the school and 
lunit.v. piagram of schooNpolitical system accompanying text, 
jwhat Machiavellian. 

Mauritz Johnson, Jr. "Definitions and Models in Curriculum The- 
Educational Theory 17: 127-40; April 1967. Analyzes the concepts 
•iculum'* and "instruction'* and develops the planning demands of 
area. 

Barbara T. Mason. ^Supervisor' or 'Curriculum Specialist'?" 
atinnal Leadership 27 (4); 401-403: January 1970. Prefers term 
culum specialist to that of s.uperriiior. Area.s cited are consultation, 
:iation, and accountability. 

Walter A. Mickler, Jr. *'Xe\v Roles Can Facilitate Change." Edu- 
nal Leadership 29 (6): 515-17; March 1972. Suggests replacing 
•visor with teacher educator and teacher evaluator for every school 
ty. Mentions competencies and roles for each. Discusses their effect 
roles of other school systen; staff. 

Franklin P. Morley. ^'Becoming an Instructionar Leader." Educa- 
l Leadership 29 (3): 239-41; December 1971. Indicates personal 
I and professional attributes requisite for effectiveness. Believes 
professional competencies are acquired to a significant degree outside 

formal education and teaching experience. Includes coordination 
3portive services and managing functional chronological cycles within 
.•stem as professional responsibilities. 

James E. Rutrough. "Emerging Role of the Director of Instruction." 
itioual Leadership 27 (5): 521-2o ; February 1970. Review.s data 
questionnaires sent to di roc tors of instruction in Virginia. Infor- 
-n obtained concerned professional preparation, job roles, system 
lization, and instructional program. 

Joseph Schwab. "The Practical: Arts of Eclectic." School Review 
) : 493-542; August 1971. Presents a course outline for developing 
cills of instructional analysis. 

Joseph Schwab. *The Practical 3: Translation Into Curriculum." 
/ Review 81 (4^: 501-22; August 1973. Reri-''.' ts the necessity 
Q curriculum planning group and identifies * /■ ^unctions of the 
.'ulum specialist. 

Conrad F. Toepfer. "The Supervisor's Re.sponsibility for Innova- 
Educafioyial Leadership 30 (8) : 740-43; May 1973. Suggests guide- 
for areas < f supervisory-involvement in identifying curricular need-s 
fying local adaptations for proposed innovations, and as.sisting in 
ementary staff development. Urges teacher involvement. 
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Decker F. Walker. ''The Curriculum Field in Formation: A Review 
of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education." Curriculum Theory Ket work A (4): .03-80: 1975a. Reviews 
the assumptions and weaknesses of the foundations of the curriculum 
field. ,- 

Decker F. Walker. "Straining To Lift Ourselves." Curricubim 
Theorij Netirurk 5 (I) : 3-25: 1975b. Presents prescriptions for a renewal 
of the curriculum field from the reality of the national scope of most 
curriculum development. 

Fred H. Wood. ''A Climate for Innovation." Educational Leader- 
ship 30 (6): 516-18; March 1973. Presents seven guidelines for the 
curriculum specialist's role in establishing a positive psychological i:limate 
for innovation. Based on research of Gross, Halpin. and Stein into char- 
acteristics of a desirable school climate. 

Bob G. Woods. *The Preparation of Curriculum Specialists: An 
Analysis of the Opinions of Supervisors and Professors." The Journal of 
Teacher Education 22: 448-54: Winter 1971. Presents data from opinion- 
naire on designing a doctoral program for curriculum and instruction 
specialists. Respondents were curriculum professors and specialists. 
Areas considered w ovq behaviorai sciences, prof essionaT"*^ education, and 
internships. 

Lutian R. Wootton, John C. Reynolds, Jr., and Jerrell E. Lopp. 
•'Curriculum Coiuent and Experiences: A Comparative Survey." Ednca- 
'fional Leadership 31 (5): 431-34; February 1974. Give.s follow-up on 
1969 survey using same format as 1970 Educational Leadership article. 
Reports emergence of competency-based curriculum courses. 

Lutian R. Wootton and Robert \V. Selwa. "Curriculum: A Changing 
Concept." Educational Leadership 27 (7): 692-96; April 1970. Summa- 
ri7.es information from a survey of curriculum course offerings at teacher 
education institutions. Identifies course content, methods and materials 
used in these classes, and student population. Compares results with 
1965 survey to predict treads. 

Research Studies, Dissertations, Papers 

Bruce J. Anderson. ^'Perceptions and Expectations of Certain Duties 
of the Director of Curriculum and Instruction as Determinants of Role 
Con.sensijs, Role Conflict, and Role Ambiguity." Ph.D. dissertation. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia,, 1971. Presents data on curriculum 
director's role f rorn superintenck^hts. principals, supervi.sor.s, and teachers. 
Compares their perceptions with a previous study based on self-report 
data from curriculum directors. Anderson's respondents differed in per- 
ceiving the curriculum director as relatively uninvolved with writing, 
research, evaluation, personnel and supplementary services, school plant, 
public relations, and communications. 

George A. Beauchamp and P. C. Conran. "Longitudinal Study in 
Curriculum Engineering." A paper presented at the annual meeting of 
AERA, Washington, D.C. (Northwestern University) : March 1975. 
Describes the effects of the operation of a curriculum engineering system 
in a school system. " 
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Harold Oliver Bejrg.s. "An Aniilysis of the Role of CuiTiculum 
Admini.stnitor.s in I'irst Class School Districts in tho State of Washing- 
ton." Ph.D. dis.sertation. Washington State University. 1972. Leads 
toward identification of competencies upon which to ba.^^e certification. 
Task analysis outlines responsibility for curri«:'ulum development, in- 
service, guidance in selection of curricular material.?, consultation, evalua- 
tion, communication, and input into budget deci.s. ns. 

Ronald All^n Bret.sch. 'Terceived Role of the Curriculum and 
Instruction Coordinator as Related to the Presence of a Negoti, ted 
Agreement Role Description.'' Ed. D. dissertation. Albany; State Univer- 
sity of New York. 1974. Presents categories of role functions for main- 
taining quality control, consulting, providing in-service, administering, 
and facilitating .school-community cooper Ami. Advocates a negotiated 
role description. 

Jose A. Cardenas. ''Role Expectations for Instructional Supervisors 
as Expressed by Selected Supervisors, Administrators, and Teachers.'' 
Ph.D. di.ssertation. University of Texas at Austin. 1966. Investigates 
within and among identified groups on supervisory job respon- 
sibilities which were designed to include curriculum development, in- 
service education, and organizing for instruction. The three groups show 
•eement on supervisor's role expectations and orientation. 

Ronald Laurence Capa.sso. "A Role Expectation Analysis of a Cur- 
ricular Generalist: A Case Study." Ed.D. dissertation.* Xew York: 
T'^achers College. Columbia University, 107.3. Compares role expectations 
ro accual role performance using interviews, surveys of oral and written 
'ommunications, and on-site observations. Found little congruence. 

W. Arnold Cooper. "The Ideal Operational Roie of the Secondary 
School Curricu.Uim Director/' Ph.D. di.^sertation. Gainesville: University 
ol Florida. 1970. Considers seif-perceived role of intraschool curriculum 
worker. Rt^sponses focus on relationships with other school personnel, 
task a?u) lysis, and qualifications for position. 

1^. Triesen and G. Knud.sen. ''Graduate Programs for Curriculum 
Specialists.*' Presented at the Annual Conference of the Canadian Society 
Lov the Study of Education. May 20. 1973. CXeroxed.) Presents a ranking 
of behavioral science and professional education items for inclusion in 
program. Includes copy of instrument and cover letter. 

Dominick Joseph Graziano. "The Curriculum Director as an Evalu- 
uUa'." Ph.D. di.ssertation. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University. 
I'JT]. Presents self-report data from q^iestionnaire used to identify five 
a.^.pects of eviduatrve role: (a) assisting professional per.sonnel in the 
adoption of innovative programs and practices, (b) encouraging adoption 
of innovative programs and practice.^, f c aiding in the interpretation of 
the evoi^.:atrc/n of prog- 2r>i: red practices, (d) accumulating data and 
• -ioping information lAjtyX. vivirus proi^.'ams in other settings . . . , and 
piaininj: the ration.-i-c ^r. * Jevelof. mental programs. 
:i?.y A. '.r-fiin. ' C-.ii c iiai [)ccisiou Making in Selected School 
Distr'.ts." Ed.D dissertation. L'^s An^^eles: University of::Galifornia. 
IGVO. Tests Goi'dlad's del:;iK..M'on of .vurricular dscisimi-makihg levels: 
.*?ocietaJ. i!istituii(>nal. a ■ i '.?:>itructio:ial. Questionnaires were sent to 
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school system i : .* . '-nenjbers, aclniinistrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Data showed a ity between the institutional lev-^l decisions and the 

level of those pe- , making institutional decisions. 

Gary A. C and Ann Lieberman. Behavior of hinovative Person- 
nel. Bethe:ii'-. V .yiand: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, August 
1975. DisLi ; h.iracteristics of innovative educational personnel and 
factors t\):.:. ■>• affect innovative actions in the school setting. Specu- 
lates on behavior most appropriate to personnel considered to be inno- 
vative. 

Billy Charles Hancock. "The Evolution of th.e Role of the Director 
of Curriculum." Ph.D. dissertation. Gainesville: University of Florida, 
1971. Surveys literature focusing on relationship of curriculum director 
to other administrators, role, and curriculum tasks handled by other 
personnel. Includes suggestions for preparation of curriculum directors. 

Howard Lee Harris. "Curriculum Leadership Behavior and Job 
Satisfaction: Their Relation to Structural Instability Within the Role- 
Set." Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1974. Compares leadership behavior of assistant 
superintendent for curriculum with job satisfaction of middle level cur- 
vicular personnel under him. Uses sociological orientation in examining 
role and status sets. 

William R. Hartgraves. **The Relation.siiip of Principal and Super- 
visor Leadership Variables to the Implementation of an Innovation as 
Influenced by Organizational Variables." Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Texas at Austin, 1973. Investigates effect of supervisor's and prin- 
cipal's competencies on implementation of curricular innovations. Super- 
visor involvement showed a positive correlation. 

Warner Martin Houth. "A Factor Analytiiv Study of the Role of 
the Regional Curriculum Consultant." Ph.D. dissertation. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1971. Uses Q-sort to examine role expectations held 
by local school districts personnel and the curriculum consultants them- 
selves. District size affected role perceptions. Areas of consensus were 
conveying information on curriculum developments; providing in-service; 
and assisting: teachers in preparing curriculum guides, developing and 
implementing units 

Ellis Owen Jackson, 'ly, **The Functions of the Director of Elemen- 
tary Education as Perceived by the Superintendent of Schools, the Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, and the Elementary Principal." Ph.D. 
dissertation. Columbia: University of Mis.souri, 1978. Presents data 
from tha information sheet and questionnaires indicating many adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions in addition to curricular concerns. 
Superintendent and director views are mor-*- .similar than those of principal. 

Michael Robert Jackson.* "A Graduate P'-.-^gram for the Preparation 
of Directors of In.struction : Performance-Based Approach." Ph.D. 
dissertation. Gainesville: University of Florida, 1971. Develops program 
fro*: identification of seven task areas. Attendant competencies were 
the basis for learning components: formal courses, independent study, 
seminars, lab experiments, ^experimental activities, and field expericMce. 
Recommendations for process . nd product evaluation were specified. 
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Richard D. Kimpston. "A Competency-Based Preparation Program 
for Specialists in Curriculum and Instruction." Compel ency-Based Edit- 
cc'tf.on: Theory, Practice, Evaluation. Athens: Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction, College of Education, University oi Georgia, 1975. 
Stresses a rationale for a competency-ba.sed program, assumptions and 
processes in identifying competencies?, strategies for competency identifi- 
cation and verification, assessment of program goals and objectives and 
plans for designing and implementing. (A paper presented at a conference 
on competency-based education. University of Georgia.) 

Richard D. Kimpston, Marlene Mitchell, and William Stockton. **A 
Project for Defining Competencies for Curriculum and Instruction Per- 
sonnel." Department of Curriculum and Instruction, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 1975. Identifies competencies in areas of 
assessing, designing, programming, implementing, and evaluating. 
Includes a survey to determine if competencies as perceived by College 
of Education faculty, public school and State Department of Education 
personnel. Project goals are to develop a competency-based curriculum, 
design a concomitant instructional system, develop a management system 
for the program, and establish compatible certification procedures. 

Ivan Kleinman. "Organizing for Musical Growth in Public School 
Systems: A Delineation of the Role and Function of the Music Curriculum 
Leader." -Ph.D. dissertation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1972. Categorizes behaviors of curriculum leader as purposing, 
monitoring, mediating, coordinating, and growing. . 

Daniel C. Link. *'A Study of the Role of Personnel Responsible for 
Curriculum Development in the Local School Divisions in Virginia." 
Ph.D. dissertation. Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1971. Reports 
actual and ideal involv&mc^nh invtTie following w'ork areas: planning, 
coordination, and evaluation of instructional program; personnel adminis- 
tration; in-service; instructional reUited services and activities. 

Frederick William Luebe. *'F^*ncfioning and Desired Roles of the 
Director of Curriculum." E.^D. dip=;cr Men. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California, 1^>7?.. Presc-iii>-, .va from a survey of curriculum 
directors in state. Data cans;.l,'^"t vvil;i many other dissertations in this 
area. Advocates line and hul-^' ^-e.-po.' ^^bi':ties :or.. curriculum director. 

John Hayes MacN'^li. Avi^^^vsis t f the Role and Function of 

the Director of CurricuUuv: m"}./; ruction Within the School System as 
Pf ••.-^eived by the Director ; liis Coniaet Groups." Ph.D. dissertation. 
1'; ,;.' ". University of Tennessee, 1973. Reports differences in role 
vu.rr^p. ions of curriculum supervisor among tea; oerSi trainers, and 
em* -ers. R ' • ^u*>is considered were supervision-administration, evalua- 
t' .Mi, ;v:*cpar;it- m ^.]* curricular materials, personnel functions, (Curriculum 
i^Irjvek^pin^'int, en h Li a 0 em en t of school- community relations, facilitation of 
resef^^ .i and v?vaIuat;.on, and provision of in-service training. 

Leona Mii*zr **Staff Perceptions of the Role of the Curriculum 
Director as a Decision-Maker in Elementary Schools." Ed.D. dissertation. 
Kalamazoo ; Western Michigan Univeri .''y, 1972. Investigates decision 
making and influence in relationship to other staff roles. Notes differences^ 
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between results from the questionnaire and data reported in literature a 
decade earlier. 

James Dennis Moore. ''An Examination of the Functions, Activities, 
and Areas of Competence of the Chief Instructional Leader in Selected 
School Systems." Ed.D. dissertation. New York:--Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1973. Uses self-administered questionnaire to determine 
responsibilities and competencies. High agreement among respondents, 
but scope of study too narrow to generalize. 

Richard Louis Petersohn. **The Development of a Framework and 
an Instrument for Analysis of ? pervision of Curriculum Development." 
Ed.D. dih-sertatioii. Athens: University of Georgia, 1974. Provides an 
instrument of 75 statements describing supervisory behaviors, combining 
processes, skills, and subtasks, which facilitate the major tasks of cur 
riculum development. A jury of 60 experts from across the country 
responded to the semantic differential instrument with a six-point prefer- 
ence scale. 

Louis R. Pucci. ''A Study of the Role of the Curriculum Supervisor." 
Ph.D. dissertation. New York University. 1973. Combines statements 
from the literature into a composite role profile of curriculum supervisor. 
The questionnaire derived from this profile was administered to various 
levels of educators. Perct^ntions of > jperintendents and teachers were 
generally consistent with vhose of incumbents. 

Teacher Corps Association Program. Curriculum Specialist's Role 
in Enabling Interns To Acquire and Demonstrate Mastery of Teaching 
Competencies. Madison: University of Wiscon.sin, 1973. Specifies the 
curriculum specialist's role in the Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Program. Includes objectives, tests, and activities. 

William Everett White. "The Role of the Assistant Superiniofident 
in Curriculum Improvement." Ph.D. dissertation. Lawrence: University 
o::' Kansas, 1971. Reports that respondent groups to questionnrh-e con- 
cerning: curriculum-related duties of assistant superintendents were assis- 
tant superintendents, superintendents, and board presidents. Twenty-nine 
of the fifty-eight items were rated at the same level of importance by all 
gro'\L-^. Some area's.'oS role conflict reported along with confusion as to 
desirability of line or staff officer status for assi.stant superintendent. 

Bob G. Woo:'is. "The Doctoral Program for Specialists in Curriculum 
and Instructio:. i;. Designing Doctoral Programs in Education." John P. 
Noonnan and .^.-.f^'s D. McComas, editors. Bethesda, Maryland: ERIC 
Document Rpp-f-itictive Service ED 055 031. 1968. Recommends changes 
in curriculum, institutional facilities, faculty, and organizational structure 
of doctoral pr "-am. Presents questionnaire data used in Wintei .971 
article in Jouniv.: of Teacher Education. 

Allen Frank Zondiak. "Perceptions of the Role of the Curricular 
Leader in Model Neighborhood Elementary Schools of Detroit." Ph.D. 
dissertation. Detroit: Wayne State University, 1971. Presents data from 
principals, curricular leaders, tea-hcrs. and paraprofessionals. Recom- 
mends the following areas of emphasis for curricular leaders: school 
interpersonal relations; staff, studtiit. :ind community involvement; intra- 
school curriculum development; in-s'3rviee. 
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Appendix 

1. What is your position title? . 

2. How many years have you been in- your present position? 

3. How many years has the position existed? 

4. If your curriculum responsibility does not include all areas and grade 
levels, indicate the area for which you have responsibility: 

' . -ii ■ 

5. Place a check by the areas which are part of your work. 



a. 


Budget 


h. 


Summer programs 


b. 


Community relations 


i. 


Teacf'V.'r tfjvaluation 


c. 


Developing standards 


j- 


Teacher negotiations 


d. 


Federal programs 


k. 


_ -^Teacher supervision 


e. 


Inservice programs 


1. 


^Testing 


f. 


Program evaluations 


m. 


Other: (specify) 


g. 


Staff meetings 







6. What is the title of the person to whom you report? 

7. How many years have you been in the district where you are presently 
employed? 

8. What was the title of your previous position? 

9. How many years have you been in education as a professional edu- 
cator? 

10. Do you aspire to another position in education? Yes, No 

If yes» to what position? 

11. Check the educational positions you have held and the number of 
years in each: 

Years Years 

Teacher Supervisory 

Administrative Other: 

12. What certification do you now hold? 

13. Indicate the highest degree you hold. 

year received 

14. In what field was your highest degree taken? e.g., administration, 
psychology, curriculum, mathematics, et al. 
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Encircle the numeral you think best applies to the statements below. 

15. Rate your competency to address the demands ^^^^ 
of curriculum woi k:^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

16. Rate your confidence to address the demands 

of. curriculum work: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

17. Rate the importance of the curriculum work- 
er's role as perceived by the community: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

18. ^ Rate the imoortance of the curriculum work- ■ 

er's role a;> perceived by the Board of Educa- 
tion: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

19. Rate the importance of the curriculum work- 
er's role as perceived by the teachers: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

20. Rate the importance of tl>e curriculum work- 
er's role as perceived by the superintendent: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

21. What was your most successful curriculum decision in the past 12 
months? 



22. What do you anticipate will be the most critical- curriculum problem 
during the next five years? 



23. Considering all aspects of your position, wnat kinds of tasks or issues 
tend to most detract irorr. your productivity as a curriculum worker? 



24. Other comments about curriculum. 





Eugene Bartoo has been a mathematics 
teacher in various schools in New York 
State. He has been a research associate at 
the State University of New York at Buffalo 
where he earned his doctorate. And, he has 
been a director of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. At present he is assistant professor 
in the education department at Case Western 
Reserve University in Ohio. 

Donald Christensen has been a mathe- 
matics and science teacher, a high school 
principal, and a director of curriculum and 
instruction. He has held positions in higher 
education as well as consulting. He earned 
his doctorate at the University of Minnesota 
and is currently president of Christensen and 
Pulley,. Inc., a Minnesota based consulting 
firm. 

Maenelle D. Dempsey has served as a prac- 
titioner in Georgia public schools, in higher 
education, and the Georgia State Department 
of Education. She has served on ASCD and 
ATE committees and commissions ; has 
served on the Journal of Teacher Education 
Editorial Advisory Board; has been presi- 
dent of the Georgia Association of Teacher 
Education; and has served as editor for vari- 
ous publications from the Georgia State 
Department of Education. At present, she 
is the teacher education coordinator in the 
Georgia State Department of Education. - 
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For 22 years, Veronica Kou-AR has been a 
teacher in grades 1-8 in Pennsylvania. She 
has been a labor tory school teacher for two 
years, one of which v:as on closed circuit 
television. She is listed in nine directories of 
outstanding persons in education, for exam- 
ple, the International Scholars Directory and 
the Tivo Thousand Women of AchievemenL 
At present, she is assistant professor- super- 
vising student teachers K-12 at Slippery 
Rock State College in Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Speiker has been a social science 
and history teacher, a director of curriculum 
and has held positions in higher education. 
He earned his doctorate at the University 
of Minnesota and is currently Associate 
Director of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

Allan W. Sturges has been an elementa?- 
and high school teacher, a high school depart- 
ment chairman and principal, and a depart- 
ment chairman and professor in various 
colleges and universities. Since receiving 
the Ph.D. from the State University of Iowa, 
he has worked as a consultant and studied in 
various foreign- countries, and participated 
in in-serv;'-f^ programs in curriculum devel- 
opmer' ovluation. He is currently pro- 
fessor .tion in the department of 
curriculum and instruction. University of 
Missouri-Columbia. 
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